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PURE BONE DUST, 
WARRANTED FREE FROM ADULTERATION. 


JOHN S&S. REESE & CO. 


We are prepared to supply the farmers of ‘Maryland and Virginia with Bone Dust which 
we warrant and guarantee to be free from ADULTERATION. 

This Bone Dust is not so fine as our Bone Flour, but sufficiently fine to prove active on 
the first crop. It is prepared in New Orleans for our sales. 

We have every cargo subjected to careful chemical] analysis, and thus avail of the proper 
means of protection for ourselves and our patrons. 


JOHN 8. REESE & CO., 


No. 10 SOUTH STREET, wy —e BALTIMORE, Mb. 








FLOUR OF RAW BONE. 


This article is warranted to be pure UNSTEAMED BONE, reduced to the FINENESS 
OF FLOUR. “It retains all its animal matter and gluten, and is as quick and active in its 
effect as if dissolved with acid, and far more valuable, because it is ALL BONE. 
JOHN 8. REESE & CO., 
SOLE AGENTS FOR MANUFACTORERS, 
may-tf 10 SouTH sTREET, (2d floor,) BALTIMORE, 








THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 
141 PRATT STREET, BALTIMORE, 


Keep constantly on hand a good stock of the most useful Implements and Machinery of every” de- 
scription. They continue to keep on hand the following valuable Machinery : 


WESTINGHOUSE THRESHERS and CLEANERS, f 
Pelton’s Horse Powers of the best make, | 
Bickford & Huffman’s GRAIN & GUANO DRILLS, 


THE BEST IN THE COUNTRY, oH 
Novelty Horse Rakes on Wheels, very good, 
The well known VAN WICKLE WHEAT FANS, 
Also, MONTGOMERY S ROCKAWAY FANS, 
HARROWS, PLOWS, CULTIVATORS, ée., de. 


Fresh and Genuine FIELD and GARDEN SEEDS. 


FERTILIZERS, GUANOS, BONE DUST. 
ZI SEND FOR. A PRICE LIST. 


Ja We are prepared to repair, in best manner, Bickford & Huffman’s Drills, Wood’s Mowers 
and Reapers, Westinghouse Threshers and Cleaners. eras 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 
july-tf 141 Pratt street, Baltimore. 
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“My banks they ure furnished with bees 
Whose murmur invites me to sleep; 
My grottoes are shaded with trees, 
And my hills are white over with sheep, 
I seldom have met with a loss, 
Such health do my fountains bestow; 
My fountains all bordered with moss, 

Where the harebells and violets grow.” 
BEL Ss lei ME 
REMINISCENCE. 

Notes continued, from the first volume of the 
American Farmer, published in 1819. 

Tue Potato—INTERESTING DiscovERY.— 
' Dr. Baldwin, late Surgeon of the Frigate Con- 
"gress, has decided the controversy respecting 
Mhe habitat of the potato, Solanum Tuberosum. 
He found the vegetable growing abundantly 
) on the North side of the Rio de,La Plata; in 
(wild uncultivated situations unknown to the 
Sithabitants, who do not even cultivate this 
‘Valuable plant.” 
) it is found growing among the rocks in 
PMontevideo, and in the vicinities of Malde- 
‘Mado, in the sand hills on the river shore, as 
PWell as in low, moist situations, near streams 
“of water. 


» ("In the Historical Remembrancer we find 
the following record on the subject: “ Pota- 
bes brought to England from America by 
@awkins 1563 ; introduced into Ireland by Sir 
' Beeler Raleigh 1586; not known in Flanders 
mi 1750. They were natives of a Province 
HQuito, and are named from the village of 
ate; in the’ Assiente of Aambato in that 
figdom.” 





AMERICAN PLoUGHS PRESENTED TO THE 
Czar oF Russra.—A letter is given from 
“Samuel L. Mitchell, a citizen of the United 
States of America, to Alexander, Autocrat of 
all the Russias,” asking his acceptance of “a 
plough, which is considered generally in these 
parts of America, superior to any instrument 
of the kind that has ever been invented.” 
The ploughs, one a model, the other for use, 
were conveyed by permission, in the Guer- 
riere, commanded by Commo’re Macdonough. 
The letter is got up in diplomatic style, names 
as the inventor Mr. Jethro Wood, “a respect- 
able farmer of Cayuga county, N. York,” and 
as constructor, Mr. Thomas Freeborn, “a 
very worthy artist of New York.” “They 
both request me,” says Mr. Mitchell, “to ex- 
press their earnest hopes that this Georgical 
Utensil, contrived by the genius of the former, 
and manufactured by the skill of the latter, 
may be -graciously considered by your ma- 
jesty.” 

Wasnineton County Farmine.—Frisby 
Tilghman, Esq., of Washington Co., gives the 
average product of his farm of less than 200 
acres of arable land as follows: 

1100 bushels wheat. 
1100 * corn. 
400“ oats, 
800s ** rye. 
7000 pounds pork. 
20 head of grass fed beef. 
Between 200 and 300 head of sheep kept. 


Winter about 40 head black cattle. 
= 15 “ horses. 


His yards afford him annually 250 to 300 
large wagon loads of good manure. This is 
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put on each of his fields of 27 acres once in 
7 years, which with plaster and clover he finds 
sufficient Every field on the farm is accu- 
rately surveyed, and he finds that in 20 years’ 
experience he has never been able to exceed 
an average of 30 bushels from a field of 36 
acres, though he has often heard of fields pro- 
ducing 40 to 50 bushels. 


KELP or SEA WEED.—A paper is given on 
the value of kelp or sea weed as a manure. 
The editor says in a note: “ We have under- 
stood that Col. Maynadier, the President of 
the Agricultural Society at Annapolis, is mak- 
ing trial of the kelp on his land, and we shail 
endeavor to procure the result.” 


ARTIFICIAL GrassEs.—James H. M’Cul- 
‘lough gives a valuable essay on the cultiva- 
tion of artificial grasses. Clover he places at 
the head of the artificial grasses, considering 
its beneficial effects upon land, crops and 
stock. Lucerne is the next for large produce, 
and first of all for green cutting. It is not to 
be recommended for hay—its value for sum- 
mer-feeding is enough. It is generally fit to 
mow about the end of April, a fortnight sooner 
than any other grass, and will yield on good 
ground, four cuttings in a season. 

Timothy, he says, may be successfully sown 
in the fall to bring in a crop of clover after- 
wards in place of oats or barley. A crop of 
hay is thus gained without the loss of a sea- 
son. This is his practice, grass alone being 
his object. The clover seed sown in spring 
makes a full crop the following year, and with 
the timothy makes a heavy swarthe of choicest 
hay. 

Orchard Grass is an early grower and makes 
a large appearance, but is neither in weight 
or quality equal to the foregoing. 

Trefoil and Saint Foin.—My experience with 
these, he says, has determined to me that the 
first, with no peculiar advantage, is inferior 
to red clover, in quality. And the latter is 
not suited to our climate, being unable to en- 
dure the sun of our summers. 

Other grasses he speaks of, but not from his 
own experience. 


Tue AGRICULTURAL CONDITION OF THE 
Lower Counties OF WESTERN MARYLAND, 
is the topic of an earnest writer, who laments 
“the gloominess of the prospect which pre- 
sents itself in this section of the State. Dreary 
and uncultivated wastes, a barren and ex- 
hausted soil, half-clothed negroes, lean and 





hungry stock, a puny race of horses, seaj 

of provender, houses falling to decay, ang 
fences wind-shaken and dilapidated.” Phi, 
state of things is attributed to the exclusive 
cultivation of tobacco. “It has been the fg. 
tune of Maryland, to make tobacco a sole and 
exclusive crop, for though Indian corn, wheat, 
&c., are put in the ground, those crops am 
left to struggle for, themselves, it being af. 


vorite maxim of the planter, ‘if I can gel” 
tobacco I can buy corn.’ It would be # great | 


gain to the State, if the planter could beip. 
duced to cultivate tobacco, with a proper to 
tation of crops. By this means, his lands 
would be enriched, and the quantum of to 
bacco diminished in order to secure a proper 
succession.” 


A GEoLoeicaL Socrety.—Note is made of 
a Geological Society formed in Connecticut, 
consisting of Professor Silliman, Col. Gibbs 
and many other scientific gentlemen. 


De Wirt Ciinton.—Interesting extracts 
are given from an address on American Agri- 
culture and Botany, by Gov. Clinton, deliy- 
ered before the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of New York. ‘Our attention,” he 
says, “ought to be drawn to supplies of the 
best and most powerful manures. As gyp- 
sum has no influence in the atmosphere of the 
sea, it is a great desideratum to find a substt- 
tute equally efficient for the Atlantic parts of 
the State. Fish, peat, sea weed, street dirt, 
calcined pyrites, lime, ashes and maf, have 
been all recommended; and some of them 
have been tried with great success. The dyk- 
ing of salt meadows and marshes, and the 
irrigation of land would be very advantage 
ous. Several plans for a fotation of crops 
have been recommended, but have not been 
attended to in a manner due to their import- 
ance,” 


ENToMOLoGY IN MaryLaNnD—TaeE Cor 
cuL10.—Notice is made of an address of Dr. 
Jos. E. Muse, of Cambridge, Md., on Znte- 
mology, to the Agricultural Society of Mary- 
land at Amnapolis, and the address subse 
quently pablished. Among other matters of 
interest, it contains the following, which shows 
that we have made, perhaps, little progres 
since that time in our mode of treatment of 
that little destroyer, the curculio. “After de 
tailing at some length various experiments, 
he says, “the wings of the insect were m0! 


sufficient to accomplish a flight, but merely! — 
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assist its ascent of the body of the tree, from 
which circumstance I was led to the following 
reflections, and experiments to test their cor- 
rectness—that the remedy must be such as to 
yet physically, to wit: To interrupt the meta- 
morphosis, by preventing the descent of the 
laree into the earth; to expose to the weather 
the pupa after its descent; or to intercept in 
its ascent of the body of the tree, the parent 
insect; or chemically, by substances known 
to be generally deleterious to that class of 
animals.” “As the larva,’ *he continues, “must 
descend directly into the earth to undergo its 
metamorphosis, I concluded, that one of the 
most effectual preventives, would be paving 
with brick, stone, shells or some other hard 
substance, a circular space round the fruit 
tree, as extensive as the fall of the fruit, by 
which it would be intercepted in its descent 
into the earth, and consequently perish.”— 
Another suggestion was to turn up the ground 
to the action of the frost, but the former 
method was preferred. Having experimented 
carefully with these methods, he says: “the 
result was, the fruit with which I made the 
experiment that had been destroyed by cureu- 
liones, for many years, were in all cases, when 
I paved or shelled, entirely exempt.” 


“Tre ProucH Boy.” —Within four months 
of the first issue of the American. Farmer we 
find notice of Zhe Plough Boy, a weekly pa- 
per printed in Albany, “In size, plan and 
objects nearly resembling the American Far- 
mer, but not being printed so close does not 
contain, perhaps,so much. The deficiency in 
quantity, however, is amply made up in the 
superior quality of the matter,” &c. 


TRANSPORTATION TO THE Pactric.—-On 
page 111 is an interesting article, urging the 
introduction of “the Bactrian Camel as a 
beast of burthen for cultivators, and for trans- 
portation across the continent to the Pacific 
Ocean.” 


A Ten ToovsanD DoLiaR PREeMIUM.— 
The Virginia Agricultural Society, of which 
Mr. Madison is the President, have eclipsed 
the whole, and exceeded all other examples in 
any age or country—they, have, it is said, pro- 
muigated to pay, four years hence, ten thou- 
sand dollars for the best farm in that State, 
not less than 500 acres—five thousand for the 
next—two thousand for the third best—the 
latter not less than 200 and 100 acres. Copied 
from New Hampshire Patriot. 





“Some Pumpkins” In ANNE ARUNDEL 
Co.—Fifty thousand pounds to the acre, on 
one-twelfth of an acre, is the report of pump- 
kins raised at Westbury on West river, Anne 
Arundel Co., in 1819. It was fresh cleared 
bottom land, but so full of grubs and roots as 
not to admit the plough. It was hilled up 
early, worked over and planted about the 20th 
of May at 44 feet distance. On the 10th Sep- 
tember 41 pumpkins were pulled, weighing 
3878 pounds. The largest weighed 152, and 
others 146, 140, 187, 182, 130 and from that 
down to 80 pounds. The product, it is said, 
may be fairly estimated at 50,000 pounds to 
the acre, at one pulling, in the driest season 
ever recollected by the owner. 


Work for the Month. 


This is the season of life, activity, move- 
ment; everything in nature is progressive, 
and the farmer must press forward to be up 
with his work. All the great crops, wheat, 
grass, corn, tobacco, demand his especial care 
now. Grass and weeds on the cultivated 
ground make equal progress, and being “to 
the manor born,” they are prone to take pos- 
session unless diligently excluded. A long 
rain in June, when grass will live without 
root almost, makes special difficulty, and it is 
very necessary, therefore, to keep ahead with 
the work. ’ 





THE CORN FIELD. 

Should replanting be necessary, it is very 
desirable to have it done at the earliest time, 
that the crop may be as uniform in growth as 
possible. The working must be promptly 
done, and the whole cultivation given in 
quickly successive operations, so that it be 
completed before it begins tasseling. Sup- 
posing always the first ploughing of the 
ground to have been deep and thorough, shal- 
low working of the surface is all that will be 
needed, provided it accomplish the purpose of 
killing the grass. Let the thinning be done 
as soon as the corn is safe from bud and 
ground worm. 

THE TOBACCO FIELD. 

The work of setting the crop. is compara- 
tively easy, if it can be completed early in the 
season. Before the ground gets thoroughly 
heated by the summer suns the plants grow 
off more readily, and with much less loss. It 
is of great importance, on this account, to be 
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in readiness to plant every hill that there is a 
plant fit for, before the middle of the month ; 
and also for the additional reason that plant- 
ing seasons become after that time very pre- 
carious. The ground, therefore, must be got 
in order with dispatch, remembering that the 
most thorough tilth is essential to make the 
plants shoot up readily and grow off freely. 
Especial attention must be given to this sur- 
face working, if the planting is to be on an 
inverted sod. If there be any roughness, the 
roller and harrow must be used until it is en- 
tirely subdued. This will make the hoe work 
comparatively light. 

If compost is to be used for manuring, it 
should be applied and mixed with the surface 
at the second ploughing; if the fertilizers of 
the market, apply after the second ploughing, 
so that they be kept very near the surface. 
Plaster is applied, about a teaspoonful to each 
plant, immediately after the first hoeing.— 
Sometimes the effect of such application is 
yéry striking. A large application is thought 
to injure the quality of the crop. 

The first working is with the hoe, scraping 
the surface carefully away from the plants, 
and carefully rooting out everything like weed 
or grass. Some planters prefer going first 
with small plough or shovel in the rows, 
throwing the earth from the plants, and fol- 
lowing with the hoes. 

HAY HARVEST. 


Orchard grass and clover must be made into 
hay during this month, and should not be de- 
layed unnecessarily. The clover cutting, es- 
pecially, is apt to be delayed till the stems get 
too woody and the lower leaves perish, making 
an impalpable dust that injures the quality of 
the hay. When it comes well into bloom it 
should be cut. To make sweet hay it must 
be cured quickly, with little exposure to the 
sun. A few hours in swath and then thrown 
into light cocks, where it may remain a day 
or two, it is fit to be opened to the air, and in 
a few hours of good weather to be transferred 
to barn or mow. Orchard grass needs still 
less drying. It should be cut as soon as it 
comes into bloom. 

WHEAT HARVEST. 


So valuable a crop as wheat must be put 
out of the way of vicissitudes of storm and 
weather at the earliest day practicable — 
Everything, therefore, must be got in readi- 





ness in advance. The necessary help for the 


labors of harvest should be engaged early, ang | 
all the implements require1 should be pro. 
cured and put in order. As soon as the graip 
passes out of the milky state, the haryes 
should be promptly begun, as both the quality 
of the grain and its security from logs de 
mand it. 


¥ 


POTATO CROP. 


The general crop of potatoes should nothe 
planted earlier than the middle of the month, 
The ground should have early a deep plough 
ing, and before planting another shallow 
working of the surface, and harrowing.. The 
drills should be made deep, and the sets drop 
ped immediately after opening them, while 
the ground is moist, and as promptly covered 
after planting. The fertilizer may be thrown 
in with the sets, or put on after they are coy- 
ered. 

Great care must be observed that the tubers 
be not exposed any. length of time in the hot 
sun. Let the seed be cut a week or twoin 
advance of planting, and a little plaster thrown 
over them, spreading them in a cool place that 
they may dry. 

An experienced potato-grower insists that 
the best method of preparing seed is to cut to 
a single eye. He cuts them a month before 
planting, and spreads on a floor in the light, 
when the cut heals and the potato withers, 
At planting time the eye will be started 80 
plainly that you will have an assurance of the 
set growing off immediately when put into 
the ground. 

FIELD PEA. 


The black-eyed pea, or field pea, may be 


planted for the seed in bunches or drills, or 
sown broadcast for the improvement of the 
ground. If only a few be wanted for family 
use, they may be planted among the standing 
corn late in the month. What is known as 
the lady pea, a small black-eyed variety, is 


perhaps the best for family use, and makes a 


valuable addition to the store of winter sup- 
plies. Y 
MILLET. 

Sow one of the varieties of millet on rich 
or well-manured soil, thoroughly prepared, if 
any addition is needed to the supply of win- 
ter forage for stock. It makes an abundant 
crop of nutritious hay, very acceptable to 
horses. A peck of seed is sufficient per acre. 

PUMPKINS AND CYMLINGS. 


Plant these early in the month, in hills well- 
manured. 
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RUTA BAGA. 

This is, on the whole, the root best suited 
tofarmers of the Middle and Southern States. 
Itis good for stock feeding ; the time of sow- 
quality ing and working is more convenient than that 
88. de. of others, and the necessary cultivation much 
less. It may be sown the last week in June. 
or not till the Ist of August. The ground 








Rot be should be so far prepared as to enable you to 

nonth, sow the seed whenever a good rain may come, 

lough- after the 1st of July. It is made a somewhat 

allow precarious crop from the depredations of the 
The turnip fly, and should be sown early to make 

drop. astand more certain. 

while ‘ . 

vered 

atk The Vegetable Garden. 

ed JUNE. 

bers The time for sowing of seeds is past, and 

2 transplanting, watering, exterminating insects 

0 in and keeping out grass and weeds now occupy 

own attention. All the garden crops need special 

that care, and at their tender age must be watched, 

nursed, tended and trained, as they may sev- 

that erally require. 

t to Cabbage, Broccoli, Cauliflower.—Ensure a late 

ore crop of all of these by securing an abundant 

tht, supply of plants. If the seed have failed to 

rs, give enough plants, sow again now, and force 
80 the growth by frequent waterings with liquid 

he manure. 

Ito Celery.—Celery may now be planted for early 


use. «The plants must be well protected after 
beiug set out, by boards or brush, if the sun be 


be hot, and they must be abundantly watered 
or until well rooted. 

1€ Clearing off Early Crops—Early crops of 
ly spinach, radish, lettuce, &c., may be cleared 
§ off and the ground occupied with late beets, 
9 carrots, &c., or at a later period with cabbage 
8 or celery. 

a Cucumbers—May still be planted for table 
- 


use, and later for pickles. 
Cymlings—May be still planted. 
Eg-Plants.—If not already done, set these 
out at once in rich soil, and force with liquid 
manure. 
| Herbs —As the garden herbs come into 
flower let them be cut on a dry day and spread 
in the shade to cure. Put out plants of what 
you may need, as they get size enough. 
Insects.—All young plants liable to be de- 
stroyed by insects should have their growth 


structive to insects. Tobacco stems or stalks, 
horse manure, elder leaves, soot, &c., may be 
thrown into a hogshead, and water enough 
thrown on to make an infusion which will not 
destroy the plants, but may make them dis- 
tasteful to their enemies. 

Lima Beans—These may still be planted 
early in the month, if the early planting has” 
failed. 

Onions.—If the tops of onions be very lux- 
uriant, and the bulbs do not form, press the 
tops gently to one side, bending them down 
to check the flow of sap. Weed carefully, not 
to disturb the bulbs, and draw no earth to 
them in working. 

Potatoes.Keep early crop well hoed, draw- 
ing earth moderately to them until they begin 
to blossom, when they should be left alone, 

Peas.—A late crop may still be sown. 

Roasting Ears.—Corn may still be planted 
for late use. 

Tomatoes.—Make sure of an ample supply 
of this vegetable. It is well to have a late 
crop from plants raised in open border. 

Transplanting—In dry weather dip the 
roots of plants to be transplanted in soft mud 
prepared for that purpose. Use a trowel in 
taking up plants, and water several days after 
transplanting. 

Red Peppers—Piant these out as soon as 
plants are large enough. 


~~ 


The Flower Garden. 





Roses that have been kept in pots should 
now be plunged in the beds or planted out. 
Cuttings may be struck and buds inserted at 
this season. 

Carnations and other herbaceous plants 
should be tied up to neat stakes. 

Tulips and Hyacinths, having bloomed, 
when the tops die off the roots must be taken 
up and put in a dry and cool place. 

Asters, Balsams, Zinnias, “&c., may all be 
planted still in the borders or beds. 

Dahlias may still be put in the ground, and 
the fall bloom of such as are planted now will 
be, perhaps, better than that of the earlier 
planted. 

Camelas should be removed at once from 
the green house; they should be frequently 
syringed in hot weather, to keep the red spi- 
der in subjection. - 

Fuchsias, Cinerarias, &c., should now be in 





forced by some liquid made offensive or de- 








fine condition, and should be admitted freely 
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to the air in fine weather, and syringed fre- 
quently to keep down insects and preserve 
moisture. A 

Bedding Plants, should all now occupy their 
allotted places. Scarlet and other geraniums, 
heliotropes, verbenas, &c., belong to this class. 

Azaleas, should now be placed out of doors. 
-Plunge the pots half way to the rim in sand; 
put cuttings of the young wood in sand, and 
keep in a close shady place. 





The Fruit Garden. 


Strawberries.— W hen these are out of bear- 
ing, the mulch, which has contributed so much 
to their productiveness, should be removed, 
to admit of the proper cultivation. If new 
plants are wanted, runners must be allowed 
to grow, otherwise the whole life of the plant 
should be thrown into the parent for the sake 
of next year’s product. It is a mistake to 
suppose: that this fruit requires very frequent 
change of ground. One of the best beds we 
have ever seen in quantity and quality of 
fruit, was fourteen years old; but it had been 
kept highly manured and thoroughly worked, 
and entirely clear of grass. When the ground 
from neglect hag become grasey, it is better 
economy, perhaps, to plant new beds than to 
attempt to clear out the old ones. These may 
be made at any time when young plants can 
be obtained, but on account of the dryness of 
our summers, they are ysually postponed to 
the early fal]. No ground should be planted 
nor no manure used upon them that is not 
entirely free of grasa seeda. 

Fallen Fruit should be carefully gathered 
and destroyed. Remember that every one 
contains a hidden enemy of future crops.— 
Take advantage of his fallen state to crush 
him. <A gentle shaking of the tree will cause 
the punctured fruit to fall freely. 

Grafted Trees.<-If these have made much 
growth, protect against storms by tying to 
stakes, Take off all bandages, 

Vines.—Do not now allow grape-vines to be 
interfered with for any purpose, until the 
bloom is over. After that, let all young shoots 
as they advance be carefully tied up. Keep 
the grass and weeds down, and the ground 
well stirred around young plants, 

Peach Trees.—Look after the worm at the 
root, the deadly enemy of the peach tree. We 
know of no remedy, but following him in his 





lurking place with a knife-blade, or piegg of 
wire, and killing him there. This work shoyq 
be done now, if necessary. As in favorable 
seasons this tree always bears superabyp. 
dantly, the fruit should be thinned to make it 
fine. 





Peach Trees in Pots. 

The general opinion among fruit grower 
is, that when the mercury falls as low as ten 
degrees below zero, the fruit buds of the peach 
will be killed. This may not be strictly true, 
but it is true that the peach often fails when 
the winters are severe; and this repeated 
failure has led many persons to abandon the 
culture of this most luscious. fruit. Now, 
there is not, perhaps, among‘ all the fruits that 
can be grown in a Northern climate, one more 
generally esteemed and admired than this, 
and the question is often asked, “ How canit 
be raised where the winters are so unfayor- 
able?” We would suggest growing them in 
pots or tubs, and placing the tubs in a house © 
or warm barn cellar in winter, where they 
will be perfectly protected from the severe 
weather. This can not be done on an exten- 
sive acale, perhaps, or in such a way as to 
yield a profit, but may be, to some extent, by 
every lover of this fruit, to supply his own 
table. We take great pains to raise grapes 
and other fruit under glass; and why not take 
some trouble to raise peaches in this way? 
The expenge ig not large; for, if earthen pots 
aye used, they will last many years anderve 
for many generations of trees; or a cheaper 
article can be made to answer the purpose, 
The Jarge size, iron-bound white-lead kegs, 
sawed in two, make very good tubs for this 
purpose; and even the light Malaga grape 
and raisin casks will last as long as one set of 
trees can profitably be kept. Each tub or pot 
should hold about three-fourths of a bushel 
of good earth, and compost well prepared. 
American Journal of Horticulture, 


THE AMERICAN FARMER,— With the pre 
sent number this magazine enters upon it@ 
fifty-first year. Its claim to be the oldest ag- 
ricultural publication in the United States, if 
no doubt just, and we may add that neither 
its vigor nor its energy ia impaired by its agé 
The current number is full of matter interest 
ing and profitable to the class of readers for 
whom it is especially intended,—Harford Dem 
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For the ‘‘ American Farmer.” 
Drainage—Rotation—Manuring. 
CLF TON, Fairfax Co., Va., April, ’69. 


Mx. Error: We have arrived to a point 
» agriculture where we must acknowledge 
ie importance of a proper system. Only by 
yopting such, based on knowledge of the dif- 
frent requirements for the growth of the 
plunts we cultivate, we will be enabled to ob- 
gin such profits from farming as we ought to 
jave. The dase of our operations is drainage, 
i possible, subsoil drainage. You may ex- 
thim: “‘let us have peace’—we have heard 
md read enough on this subject.” But, sir, 
itis with drainage as with advertisements,— 
you read an advertisement perhaps fifty times 
without taking any notice, and on the fifty- 
frst time you say: “ why, they advertise so 
doggedly, that I will try it anyhow.” And 
o it is with drainage. Farmers may read 
about it for a year, and the subject constantly 
being kept before them, they at last conclude 
tomake atrial. If not fully convinced of the 
benefit, make a small trial. Even the poorest 
firmer can try it with an acre. The time for 
the labor required can always be found.— 
True, there are very few who thoroughly un- 
derstand the business, and if not properly 
executed, the result may be a failure. To 
prevent this, I offer to undertake the superin- 
tendence of subsoil drainage for a moderate 
compensation. As I have had considerable 
experience in this branch, I feel confident in 
obtaining the best results. In subsoil drain- 
ing, there are three important points to be 
kept in view: first, not to have the drains too 
far apart ; second, not to make them shallower 
than two feet and a half—better three and three 
feet and a half; third, never to lay drains up 
and down a hill, but slanting. As the water 
is inclined to drain straight down hill, it may 
remain between two drains; whereas, if the 
drains are slanting, the water is sure, under 
all circumstances, to strike a drain within 
thirty yards, provided the drains are twenty 
yards apart, 

Great many farmers believe that subsoil} 
drainage is only beneficial to low land—but 
this isan error, Although low and wet land, 
of course, are most benefited, still subsoil 
drainage is also of the greatest benefit to high 
land. Subsoil drainage not only frees the 
land from surplus water, but creates a circu- 


which have extended deep into the ground 
are enabled to come into quicker and more 
thorough contact with the air, which is so 
essential to the growth of every plant. Fur- 
thermore, in dry seasons, the moisture of the 
night air is circulated through the drains, and .- 
enables the plants to withstand a greater 
amount of drought. 

Having prepared your land by drainage, the 
next thing is to adopt a proper system. By 
system, we understand a judicious rotation of 
the different plants we intend to cultivate and 
the proper preparation and melioration of the 
land. 

In choosing a rotation, we have to take 
into consideration climate, soil, location, and 
peculiarities, if such exist. It is impossible 
to recommend a certain rotation for all lo- 
calities and soils. Every farmer will have to 
decide on this subject according to his own 
judgment. But*there are some rules which 
work everywhere and which must be followed, 
whatever your plan may be. These rules 
are: to grow a leguminous crop every other 
year; never to take more than three crops 
without returning with manure, and to have 
red clover at ast one in every rotation. To 
give an example, we will propose a rotation 
for clay loam, particularly well adapted to 
wheat and red clover: 1, corn; 2, barley, ma- 
nured with clover; 8, clover; 4, clover; 5, 
wheat; 6, potatoes and turnips, manured; 7, 
wheat with clover; 8 and 9, clover. Having 
selected a rotation, the next thing is to pre- 
pare the Jand thoroughly for the crops, Dif- 
ferent crops require different preparation, and 
as it is not our object at present to describe 
the proper treatment of the soil for all the 
different crops we grow, we will confine our- 
selves to say, that thorough ploughing in pro- 
per season, careful manuring, and plenty of 
harrowing, and where required, of rolling, are 
the principal points for every crop. As @ 
general thing, harrowing and rolling is not 
half enough done in our country, One good 
ploughing and harrowing is equal to too 
ploughings. The same with rolling. When 
the land is lumpy or very loose, a rolling is 
most beneficial; it breaks the lumps on heavy 
land and compresses the loose soil, 

In applying manure to the best advantage, 
good judgment is required. Leguminous 
plants, as potatoes, turnips, cabbage, peas, &. 
require rotten manure, whéreas wheat, oats, 





lation of aiy under the surface, The roots 


corn, &c. are benefited by fresh manure ap- 
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plied at the second last ploughing. For 
top-dressing, compost is the proper manure. 
The quantity of manure to be applied has to 
be regulated by the condition of the land and 
the length of time before the next coat of ma- 
. nure will be given. The most profitable mode 
of manuring is to give enough for one crop 
at the time, and to repeat annually. By ap- 
plying a heavy coat at once, you invest a 
capital which only will return interest in the 
course of three years; whereas, if you do not 
apply more at the time than required for one 
crop, you will have your interest back at the 
first harvest. Besides, if you give a heavy 
coat, you run the risk that part of it may be 
lost by dry rot in dry seasons. Whatever 
system you adopt, let it never expand over a 
larger area than you are able to manure well. 
By confining yourself to this principle, you 
will reap such abundance that you annually 
can enlarge your field of operations. 
L. A. HANSEN. 





Agricultural Charity. 

George Peabody gave one and a half million 
of dollars for the poor of London, and already 
does it seem that it fails to benefit the classes 
intended. The Pall Mull Budget pronounces 
the whole scheme a failure, and remarks that 
“this appears to be the destiny of most be- 
nevolent intentions.” In spite of this unfor- 
tunate prospect, Mr. A. T. Stewart, of New 
York, is about to enter on some such another 
enterprise. He has already expended a quar- 
ter of a million, and is expected to spend two 
million of dollars on a hotel, to furnish work- 
ing women with cheap board; and after this 
is finished, it is his intention to originate and 
perfect other charitable works of similar char- 
acter. There is no doubt but that “ charities” 
which have for their object the aiding of those 
who are really unable to help themselves, are 
a lasting good. Hospitals, insane asylums, 
schools, institutions for the encouragement of 
art and science—these and similar objects are 
decided benefits to humanity ; but such enter- 
prises as these of Messrs. Stewart and Pea- 
body, which are intended for able-bodied peo- 
ple, and partake of an eleemosynary rather 
than of an industrial character, aggravate the 
evil they purpose to cure. 

There isa way in which these humane gen- 
tlemen might do an immense good, and benefit 
the poor and the country at the same time. 
It seems remarkable that no one has thought 





of or suggested it. We all know that 
great source of.the poverty and misery { 
exists, is in the disposition of poor people 
crowd into cities, instead’ of going to, 
remaining in the country, to take part inggr 
cultural affairs. There is not work for 
who are in the city—there is work for dou 
in the county than what are now employ 
there. Our farmers’ wives are worked 
death. . Young women will sooner half starye 
in the cities than hire out on farms. Instead 
of Mr. Stewart establishing an institutigy 
which can only result in still greater induce 
ments for women to pour into the cities, ey’ 
he not originate something that will indug 
them to go out into the country and take part 
in easing our overworked farmers’ wives? 
Could not George Peabody plan some scheme 
by which the wretched wrecks of humanity 
who now craw! about our towns in searehof 
something to do, should have cheap homes in 
the country instead of in the towns? Itis 
hard to see why not. At present our agrical- 
ture is in a transition state. Young men of 
mind do not like farming, because they can- 
not combine labor in great operations on the 
land. They must drudge themselves, or goto 
the city where they can rule and govern, asit 
were, in this sense. If there were men tobe 
had—if they could combine the labor of men, 
leading it into the great channels which they 
feel they can do in the cities—the inducement 
to leave the country would be gone. 

This is no fancy picture. The writer of 
this endeavored to establish just such an agri- 
cultural enterprise fifteen miles from Philadel- 
phia, and had to abandon it from the utter 
impossibiity of getting men to work it: and 
this, too, while in the city thousands were 
distressed for the want of work. 

It is here lies the true field for the charitable 
mind. Two million of dollars distributed 
through every township in Pennsylvania or 
New York, in.erecting houses for the poor f 
cities to go to, rent free, say for four years= 
on condition that the male portion engage im 
agricultural pursuits, and the females in do 
mestic service—would do incalculable good. 
At the end of four years they would be 80 
used to the country as to be able to make theit 
own way, and another lot from the city could 
take the vacated homes. The houses could 
be built and managed by the regular overseer 
of the poor. At any rate, there is no practical 
difficulty in the way.— Weekly Press. 
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Making a Poor Farm Rich Without Manure. 

In our notice last week of the printed trans- 

actions of the Essex County Agricultural So- 
ciety we mentioned, among other valuable 

pers which it contained, one by Dr. James 
R. Nichols, of Haverhill, on concentrated 
manures. Having been aware of the experi- 
ments which Dr. Nichols has been conducting 
ona run down farm, for the purpose of testing 
the question whether such a farm can be eeo- 
nomically restored to fertility by the use of 
“special fertilizers,” or those outside of “barn 
yard or stable manure,” we have waited with 
some impatience fora statement of the results 
of those experiments. From his well known 
ability both as a chemist and as a business 
man we have anticipated much practieal infor- 
mation in regard to a subject on which at pre- 
sent our knowledge is vague and unsatisfac- 
tory. We have had in this country no such 
systematic and thorough tests of concentrated 
fertilizers as he proposed, and as we believe 
was conducted on his farm during the past 
five years. Few men who have the ability 
and the means of doing so, possess the neces- 
sary perseverance and patience. Most expe- 
rimenters wish to reach their conclusions and 
write out their reports at the end of the first 
season or year. But after five years, Dr. 
Nichols gives only a general, not a detailed, 
statement of his results. We are sorry to see 
that ill health is assigned as a reason for not 
embodying, in this paper, as was intended, 
these results and conclusions in detail. Still 
enough is given to excite a general desire for 
amore detailed report, which the Dr. inti- 
mates may soon be given through another 
channel of communication. It may be pro- 
per to add that the farm on which these ex- 
periments were made was purchased in 1863, 
and consists of about eighty acres, which is 
described as follows, in the essay from which 
we copy :— 

The farm at the time of purchase was well 
suited to a trial of this kind, as it had been in 
adininistrators’ hands for several years, and 
was consequently neglected and unproductive. 
The soil is varied in its character, with up- 
land and lowland, a fine peat bog occupying 
a basin between the hills. A portion is sili- 
cious, another portion loamy with a clay sub- 
soil, and still another part is rich in organic 
debris, a forest having until within a few years 
densely covered it. Perhaps no tract of land 
in our county presents a greater variety of 








soils, of differences of exposure, or affords the 
gradations from wet to dry, so desirable for 
fair experiment. 

The product at the time of purchase con- 
sisted entirely of hay—about twelve tons 
being produced, of indifferent quality. The 
crops the present year upon lands embraced 
in the original purchase, have been 30 tons of 
good hay, 100 bushels of potatoes, 25 bushels 
of wheat, 150 bushels of corn, 75 bushels of 
turnips, and one and a half tons of grapes, 
besides other ‘fruits in considerable quantities. 
There has been a steady increase in the 
amount of crops each year, notwithstanding 
a series of most unfavoable seasons. The 
number of acres in tillage is not far from 
twenty. 

No stable or barnyard manures, excepting 
a few loads at the start, have been purchased 
during the five years, aud the amount made 
upon the premises has been small; the stock 
consisting until within the past year of only 
three cows, a pig and.one horse. At present 
the farm sustains eleven cows and heifers, 
three horses, a pig, and, during a part of the 
year, one yoke of oxen. 

The fertilizing substances used (of which 
an accurate account has been kept, as also of 
crops, expenses of labor, &c.,) embrace the 
entire range of those agents which chemistry 
suggests, and those which have been brought 
to notice through the recommendation of far- 
mers and experimenters—bones, ashes, lime, 
salt, the nitrates of potassa and soda, sulphate 
of ammonia, carbonate of ammonia, plaster, 
potash, fish pomace, shorts, muck, horn 
shavings, and lastly, the refuse of the Maine 
lobster factories. The methods of application 
and the conditions under which these have 
been employed, the combinations produced, 
present details which although extremely in- 
teresting, are too extensive to enter upon i 
this essay. 

A definite end has been kept in view—that 
of securing practical facts from which safe 
general conclusions could be reached. Of 
course many experiments known to be empi- 
rical have been undertaken, and the results 
noted. For example, a half-acre of grass-land 
was divided into eighteen equal parts, and 
eighteen different substances is applied; the 
results were curious, but the experiment actu- 
ally proved nothing, although a great differ- 
ence was observable in the crops of grass. 
More than one-half of the experiments which 
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we find reported from year to year, are of 


this nature. 

The substances affording the highest satis- 
faction have been those which furnish in lar- 
gest quantity and at the lowest rates, the great 
fundamentals of plant-food—phosphoric acid, 
lime, potash, nitrogen. These have been ob- 
tained from’ bones, ashes, potashes, fish pom- 
ace, and nitrate of soda, principally. Bones 
have been largely dissolved in acid, and true 
phosphate and superphosphate of lime made 
upon the farm premises. Bones, ground and 
unground have been dissolved in the caustic 
lye of ashes, also in commercial potashes, and 
fertilizing substances of the most prompt and 


satisfactory character produced. I doubt if 


better crops of wheat and corn have ever been 
produced in the county, than have resulted 
from the use of these agents, upon weak lands. 


I think it must be conceded that the results 
of these labors go to prove that exhausted 
soils can be brought and sustained in good 
tilth by concentrated chemical agents, at an 
expense considerably less than by the use of 
execrementitious manures at present market 


prices in the more densely populated parts of | 


our country. 


In conclusion, I will briefly present some 
facts regarding a special experiment upon a 
measured acre of hiil land, dry, and exhausted 
from repeated croppings. It has been contin- 
ued through five consecutive years. 


Tn the autumn of 1863 it was ploughed, and 
in the succeeding spring dressed with 500 
pounds of pure fine bone, sown broadcast, and 
planted with corn, a handful of home made 
superphosphate mixed with ground nitrate of 
soda, placed in each hill. One hundred arid 
fifty-seven bushels of corn in the ear were 
taken from the field in the autumn of 1864, 


Afer the corn was removed, the land was 
ploughed and again dressed with 500 pounds 
of compost made up of bone-dust, ashes, and 
refuse saltpetre, and sowed down to winter 
rye. The crop was 31 bushels of nice, plump 
grain, 

The season of 1866 was exceedingly dry, 
and the ground became so parched, that the 
tender grass roots were greatly injured. The 
crop of hay was twenty-three hundred pounds, 

The next season, a top-dressing of 500 
pounds af compost made of bone gelatine and 
muck wae given it in the spripg, and a crop 


pounds. A heavy after-math was secured this 
season, which was not weighed. 

The present season, 1868, the crop of hay 
reached two and a half tons, and the field ap, 
pears to be in good condition for fine a pro. 
duct next year. 

Here we have what may be considered g 
fair experiment, which proves that without 
the use of animal excrement, a worn-out field 
may be brought to produce very generous 


expense incurred. It proves that chemical 
unorganized agents are capable not only of 
supplying nutriment to plants for a single 
year, but for sustaining crops for a series of 
years. The fertilizing elements supplied for 


The experiment upon this field is not regarded 
as finished, and the crops will be noted until 
they are observed to falter—New Eng. Far, 


26 
ote 


Hungarian Grass. 

The trouble about Hungarian grass is, that 
it is not generally cut at the proper time. I 
have raised it several years and consider it the 
very best hay for horses. They will keep fat 
on it where on timothy they will grow poor. 
I sow half bushel peracre. It then makes fine 
hay and on good land should yield from 2 to3 
tons to the acre, Cut it when in the blow 
before any seed is formed; wilt in the swath 
the same as clover and make in the cock. 
The stalk is nearly solid and the hay very 
heavy, and if made in this way will be as 
green as grass and a horse will want little 
grain for ordinary farm work. I only feed 
grain in the spring when doing heavy plough- 
ing. Give your horses all they will eat of it 
and they will fat with decent usage. Butif 
allowed to turn yellow and form seed it is the 
same ag any other grain and will, of course, 
injure a horse the same as if he were fed 
wheat in the bundle to excess, Any over-feed 
of grain isbad. It is better to rake it by hand, 
but on a good soi] you will tumble up a big 
cock in a small space. 

Tf cut at the time I mention, it will some- 
times sprout up again and make good fall feed 
or # green crop to turn under. In one casel 
cut at the second time for seed, but it was short, 
—Prairie Farmer, 








©. F. Dewey, of Berlin, Vt., made from 
fifty-seven buckets of sap seventy pounds of 





of hay cut weighing forty-three hundred 


grained sugar and one gallon of maple honey: 





crops—crops which pay a good return for the _ 


the five years cost a little less thirty dollar, 
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ed this Fruit and Vegetables for the Northern | shipped in three bushel crates, made the same 


Markets. 


of hay The following information, furnished by the 
ld ap. commission house of Young & Saunders, is 
A pro~ precisely what is needed by a vast number of 
rmers Whose system of agriculture must ne- 
red a gssarily be greatly modified with their in- 
ithout creasing facilities in reaching a market: 
field Onions, tomatoes, sweet and Irish potatoes, 
crous geumbers, peas, string or snap beans, water 
r the and citron melons are the most desired, and 
nical we think all the above can be profitably ship- 
ly of ped to this market. The first thing to be ob- 
ingle grved is in selecting your seed, getting thoge 
es of kinds which are most sturdy and most pro- 
| for lifie. Secondly, to be particular in packing, 
lars, giving good ventilation. 
ded Onions and potatoes should be fully ma- 
— tured before shipment, for if they are not 
Far. filly matured and packed dry, they will easily 
pot. Do not expose them long to the sun to 
dry them, but as they become dry pack them, 
hat fr the sun will burn them. 

Tomatoes should be pulled just on the turn 
~ to ripen. If they are pulled too green, they 
* will rot before they will ripen, and if pulled 
. ripe, they will rot before they reach their des- 
a" tination. 
ei Cucumbers, peas and beans should be ripe, 
th but not enough to be liable to turn yellow, 
: they being saleable only while having a grecn 

color. 
; Citron melons should be shipped green, 
le nearly matured, 
d Water melons should be ripe. 
y Onions, tomatoes, cucumbers, peas and 
t beans should be shipped in bushel crates, a 
f description of which we herewith submit, 


Potatoes should be shipped in barrels well 
ventilated. Bore at least three holes, an inch 
in diameter, in each stave, and several in the 
bottom. Cover with stout cloth covers, and 
cooper the bayrels tightly. 

The yellow sweet potato is the only kind 
that is saleable in the New York market.— 
They are produced from the “ Jersey Slip,” 
which can be furnished to all who may want 
them. Cull the Irish and sweet potatoes well 
before shipment, and the cuJls can be shipped, 
marked “culls,” They will bring half price. 
If shipped mixed in with large potatoes they 
Will injure the gale of them. Every one will 
find it advantageous to ship good quality stuff. 

Water melons and citron melons can be 


as the bushel crate, but much stronger. 
Virginia is the principal point of fruit and 
vegetable supply to this market, arriving here 
as follows: Peas about the ist to the 10th of 
May, bringing $6 to $8 per barrel; beans, 
about Ist to 10th of June, bringing $8 to $10 
per barrel; Irish potatoes about 10th to 15th 
of June, bringing $7 to $8 per barrel; toma- 
toes about July ist, bringing $5 to $6 per 
bushel crate; cucumbers about July 10th, 
bringing $10 to $12 per barrel, (cucumbers 
should be all good size, about four to six inches 
long, cull out a] the small ones); onions about 
July 10th, bringing $7 to $10 per barrel; 
water melons about the same time, bringing 
$40 to $60 a hundred; citron melons, same 
time, bringing $5 to $7 per barrel. We are 
of opinion that if the above articles could be 
received here a month ahead of the time 
given, of good quality and in good order, they 
would bring considerable advance over the 
prices here given. 
° DIMENSIONS OF BUSHEL CRATE. 


Inside measurement—Length, 21 inches; 
depth, 16 inches; width, 8} inches. No. 1, 
the top, and No. 2, the bottom, is a solid 
plank, about $ inch in thickness; No. 8, the 
ends and middle partition, is solid plank, about 
# inch in thickness. The sides are slats about 
+ inch thick, and 14 inches wide, nailed on 
about 1 inch-apart. 

DIMENSIONS OF THREE BUSHEL CRATES, 

Length, 30 inches ; depth, 20} inches; width, 
124 inches, The neater the crate is made the 
better the goods will show. Nail your crates 
securely. We would advise them to be strap- 
ped, as they are handled roughly in shipment. 

Beans and peas should be picked dry, for if 
they are not perfectly dry when packed, the 
peas will scald, and the beans spot, making 
them unsaleable. 

Always fill the crates well, packing the ar- 
ticles tightly, as they cannot shake about, and 
they will not rot as quick as they would if 
they could shake about, 

For early vegetables sprout your seed in 
glass frames, where they will be protected 
from frost. 





m7 
The Uttea Herald says, if the statements of 
aggrieved farmers are to be. believed, in no 
State is swindling in commercial fertilizers 





carried on to so great an extent as in N. York, 
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Keeping Fowls in Large Numbers. 


The attempt to keep a large number of 
fowls together has usually met with poor suc- 
cess. Chickens especially are impatient of 
crowds, and are too apt to sicken and die in 
the absence of ample breathing room. A Mr. 
John 8. Ives, of Salem, Mass., thinks there is 
no serious obstacle to success on a large scale 
with proper management, and gives the fol- 
lowing suggestions : 

For the accommodation of one hundred 
fowls he proposes one acre of grass land on 
which are five small shel‘er coops, as remote 
from each other as possible—assigning twenty 
fowls to each tenement. During the day they 
can run together, and with a little attention 
at the outset, they can be trained to seek their 
own domiciles with unvarying regularity. A 
wall or fence five feet high is deemed an am- 
ple enclosure if the Brahma variety is selected, 
as they are of a less roving character than 
most others, while they are regarded as supe- 
rior to all others in the way of profit. In se- 


lecting the stock, the medium sized fowls 
should be preferred, as they mature early, and, 
with high feeding, will be ready for market in 
from ten to twelve weeks from the hatching. 


Fowls should never be wintered more than 
once, and never be allowed to moult. The 
eggs intended for hatching should be fresh 
laid and not allowed to get chilled by frost 
The thick shelled eggs should be preferred, 
and not be placed under the hen until she 
has set one or two days and become accus- 
tomed to and satisfied with the place selected 
for the process of incubation. The location 
should be warm, dry and fully sheltered from 
air currents. They should be fed corn for 
about ten days, and thereafter scalded meal 
mixed with boiled and mashed potatoes.— 
When the chicks are first heard to chirp the 
hen should be confined to the nest for twenty- 
four hours and the place darkened. At the 
expiration of this time the hen should be re- 
moved to a coop and the chicks with the hen. 
At two days of age they should be fed with a 
mixture of bran and mashed potatoes for a 
couple of weeks, when they will be out of 
danger and may be allowed greater freedom 
of range. The conclusion of Mr. Ives is that 
fowls,4@n large numbers, will pay if properly 
managed, but if not cared for they become an 
expense to the owner and a nuisance about 
his premises. 





The Swallows and the Phebe, — 

A few years ago, under the eaves of a barn, 
in Charlotte, Vermont, there had been tuik 
about twenty nests of the Barn Swallow, Qy 
their return to their old domicils the foll 
year, in exercising the right of search, th 
found one of their nests partly demolished 
and in possession of a Phebe-bird. This the 
swallows appeared to consider an unwarrant. 
able intrusion, and the pair which laid espegial 
claim to the nest commenced a suit of eject 
ment. The fluttering and twittering of the 
swallows not having the desired effect, the 
owner of the barn took up their side of the 
dispute, and with a fish-pole endeavored to 
drive off the intruder, but without suceess, 

About noon the swallows collected enmase, 
evidently with the intention of having a reg- 
ular palaver, and hovercd around the ridge of 
the barn on which the trespassing Phebe-bipd 
had taken up her position. The swallows 
wheeled round and round, now mounting 
upwards, now coming down with a swoop, as 
though they intended to drive Phebe from 
her moorings. She stretched hersclf as it 
were on tip-toe, ready to repel the expected 
attack, while they kept up such a jabbering 
and twittering as to show that no common 
subject was under discussion. After nearly 
an hour had been spent in this feathery nego- 
tiation, the swallows dipersed, and Phebe re- 
tired to her purloined homestead. 

Soon after, the swallows were busily et 
gaged, with mud from an adjoining spring, im 
building a partition-wall through the nest, 
allowing sufficient room for the intruder to 
attend to her own domestic concerns. They 
carried up the wall, restored the delapidated 
covering, and extended it in a direction oppo- 
site to its former one with so much elacrity 
that before evening several inches of the new 
wall were visible. This had been done with- 
out disturbing Madam Phebe, although the 
builders were in close contact with her lady- 
ship’s plumage, and probably splashed a little 
of the mud in her face. But there she sat, 
apparently regarding the inconvenience she 
had occasioned with sullen indifference. 

The “right of search” had been bravely.and 
pertinaciously insisted on, and although Phebe 
could show no “ good papers,” nor any other 
than a “robber’s right” tothe nest, yet rather 
than go to extremities in open war, the swak 
lows allowed her to retain possession of & 
part, and thus the “boundary question” was 
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gitied, Whether she took any comfort in 
sitting Where she was not welcome, or how 
{he indulgent swallows estimated her want of 
good breeding, I am not informed. 

The readers of this incident. may be re- 
minded of one lesson, that however much we 
my consider ourselves injured by the tres- 

of others, it is always “ better to suffer 
wrong than todo wrong.” Andif young and 
grown up children would scrupulously observe 
this rule, what a marvellous change would be 
jrought about in the family circle, and in the 
wrious relations of mankind.—From “ Our 
Dumb Animals.” 





~ 
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Gypsum. 


This mineral, which, under the name of 
plaster, forms so large a part of the exports of 
Nova Scotia to this country for agriccltural 
purposes, it is stated, has been discovered in 
§mythe county, Virginia. The Richmond 
Enquirer, directing the attention of the public 
to these deposits as one of the unfailing sour- 
ces of wealth, if properly worked, says : “The 
main bed is situated in what is called the 
Cove, on Cove creek, a branch of the North 
Fork of Holston river, about 25 miles north 
of Wytheville, and 14 miles east of Saltville 
the present terminus of the branch of the 
Virginia and Tennessee Railroad. The route 
from thence to the Cove is up the Valley of 
the Holston, a most favorable line for a rail- 
rwad—the grades would be about fifteen feet 
to the mile—descending with the export ton- 
nage. The quality of this plaster is superior 
toany now known on this Continent. Such 
is have had a fair opportunity of testing it 
with the Nova Scotia, fix their relative value 
at fifty to one hundred per cent, in favor of 
the Virginia—that is to say, one ton of the 
Virginia is equal to one and a half to two of 
the Nova Scotia. In quantity it is enormous 
—it underlies hundreds of acres in a compact 


has been sunk at one point. Within four feet 
from the surface, plaster was reached, and 
continued (with the exception of a few dimi- 
nitive seams of clay) for the depth of five 
hundred and eighty-two feet, and operations 
suspended without reaching the bottom of the 
vein or deposit, so continuous was the plaster 
—no water came in—the plaster continuing 
of uniform superior quality throughout. 


body. A well, or shaft, ten feet in diameter, 









Tea Culture in Tennessee. 
What Young Hyson is Doing in the South. 

The New York Tribune, in a late editorial 
article, commented upon the fact, published 
in this journal a few weeks since, that tea, 
equal in flavor to Young Hyson, had been 

successfully cultivated near this city. The 
editor of the Trihune demonstrated the vast 
influence which the success of the tea culture 
in the South would have upon the develop- 
ment of our Southern internal resources, and 
urged that all the information connected with 
its culture should be laid before the public. 
That the interest, which has succeeded the 
announcement of the successful cultivation of 
this important article of commerce, may be 
enhanced, and to the end that some practical 
benefit to the industrial interests of the coun- 
try may be derived from a more general dis- 
cussion of the subject, we visited the farm of 
Captain James Campbell, some ten miles from 
Knoxville, where the tea plant has been in 
successful cultivation for ten years. 

We learned that the plants had heen dis- 
tributed through the Agricultural Department 
in Washington, about the year 1858. Hon. 
Horace Maynard, member of Congress for 
this district, received a few of the plants, and 
mailed them to Capt. Campbell. This gentle- 
man has fully tested their adaptedness to our 
genial climate, and has succeeded beyond his 
most sanguine expectations. 

The plant is a deep evergreen shrub, and 
attains, at its full development, about five feet 
in height. It is hardy and needs no protec- 
tion from frosts. It bears an abundant crop, 
with beautiful fragrant flowers in October. 
The following season it matures a seed, some- 
what resembling the seed of our native hazel, 
and which grows as readily. 

Capt. Campbell informs us that he has cul- 
tivated merely a small number of the plants, 
or, as he expressed it, “just enough to keep 
the family in tea.” At his suggestion we 
drank a-cup of the tea, and confess our sur- 
prise at its fragrance. In our judgment, the 
tea raised by Capt. Campbell is fully equal to 
Young Hyson. 

The vigor and hardiness of the tea plant, 
and its adaptedness to the climate of East 
Tennessee, have been fully tested, with a per- 
fectly satisfactory result.—Knoxville Press and _ 

Herald. 
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Manuring Market Gardens. 

All successful market gardeners agree that 
it is hopeless to grow good crops, without a 
yearly application of manure in large quanti- 
ties. Henderson's Gardening says: 

“Tt isa grave blunder to attempt to grow 
Vegetable crops without the use of manures 
of the various kinds. I never yet saw soils 
of any kind that had borne a crop of vegeta- 
bles that would produce as good a crop the 
hext season without the use of manure, no 
matter how rith the soil may be thought to 
be. An illustration of this came under my 
observation last season. One of my neigh- 
bors, a market gardener of twenty years’ ex- 
perience, and whose grounds have always 
been a perfect model of productiveness, had 
it in prospect to run a sixty foot street through 
his grounds; thinking his land sufficiently 
rich to carry througha crop of cabbages with- 
out manure, he thought it useless to waste 
money by using guano on that portion on 
which the street was to be, but on each side 
sowed guano at the rate of twelve hundred 
pounds per acre, and planted the whole with 
early cabbages. The effect was the most 
marked I ever saw ; that portion on which the 
guano had been used sold off readily at twelve 
dollars per hundred, or about $1400 per acre, 
both price and crop being more than an aver- 
age; but the portion from which the guano 
had been withheld hardly averaged three dol- 
lars per hundred. The street occupied fully 
an acre of ground, so that my friend actually 
lost over $1000 in crop, by withholding $60 
for manure. Another neighbor with a lease 
only one year to run, also unwisely concluded 
that it would be foolish to waste manure on 
his last crop, and so planted and sowed all 
without; the result was, as his experience 
should have taught him, a crop of inferior 
quality in every article grown, and loss on his 
eight acres of probably $2000 for that season.” 





Horses for Farm Work. 

Among the different breeds of horses now 
propagated in this country, every class of 
business can select that which is best calcula- 
ted to perform the services required by its 
owner. The gentleman of leisure and the 
Medical Profession require a horse, not too 
large, but of good bottom, wind and speed. 
The farmer requires a horse of greater weight 
" with all the qualities above named, except 
speed—extra speed. If a farmer’s horse can 





trot six miles an hour to a light wagon, with, 
out extra effort, he is fast enough. 

At heavy draft, weight adds strength with. 
out an extra effort of the muscles—so that the | 
heavy horse before a plough moves on with 
ease by virtue of his own weight against the 
collar; while the lighter horse must strajy 
every nerve and muscle to do the same work, 
This excites, irritates, and worries him and 
he is not so attentive to the word or line 
This over exertion soon begins to tell tipon 
him and his value is depreciated. The game 
remarks will apply in drawing a loaded wagon 
up grade, 

It must then be the interest of farmers in 
breeding horses for their own use, to select 
such animals to breed from as will produce 
the desired result. Here the Percheron, more 
familiarly known as Norman, is a candidate 
for the farmer's favor, and deserves to be bet- 
ter known and more fully appreciated. The 
Percheron horse no doubt, at this day, stands 
first among the draft breeds of the world. — 
The interest in this breed has greatly increased 
of late among farmers, and they are the best 
judges of their own wants. 

The Conestoga horse has weight, but is 
very deficient in action—sluggish in his 
movements, and not celebrated for bottom or 
endurance. This breed of horses is principally 
confined to one locality, (Lancaster Co., Pa). 

At the prices for which good horses sell, a 
fine opportunity is offered to large farmers to 
raise horses of popular breeds for sale. Eyen 
small farmers raise one or two a year with 
good profit.—Stock Journal. 


20e 


Hoes Looxine Ur.—Velocipedes are not 
to be all the sensation at some of the agricul 
tural fairs next fall. St. Louis goes a squeal 
louder than Cincinnati; the pork packers and 
provision dealers of that city have subscribed 
$1550, to be awarded as premiums for hogs at 
the fair of the St. Louis Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Association, to be held next October. 
This sum is in addition to the regular prizes, 
and will be divided as follows: best bourand - 
sow, of any age or breed, with five pigs of — 
4he same breed, not to be over six months = 
old: first premium, $700; second premium, 





| $250; best boar, $50; best sow, $150; best 


ten pigs under six months old, 8200; best 
fatted and large hog, $100. These are the 
largest premiums ever offered in this countty 
for hogs.— Zz. 
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Periods of Gestation. 

The following table and remarks are ex- 
tracted from an article in Blain’s Encyclo- 
pedia : 

Period of Gestation in Domestic Animals. 

Shortest period. Mean period. Longest period. 


Days. Days. Days. 
Mare.sscesececee S22 847 419 
COW sees voveee 240 283 821 
Ewe...sseeseceees 146 154 161 
Bow .r0e vereceee 109 115 143 
Goat ..csrseeceee 150 156 168 
Bitch ..s00« csace’ OB 60 63 
Cat. ese veeves . 48 60 66 
Rabbit .....+se0s 20 28 36 
Turkey ..coes coos 24 26 30 
Hen ..ccscccceees 19 21 24 
Duck ..e+-.seeees 28 80 &2 
Go08e sereceseees 27 80 83 
Pigeon .....+000- 16 18 20 


According to the observations of M. Teis- 
seir, of Paris, in 582 mares, bad * * 
the shortest period was 287 days, and the 
longest 419, making the extraordinary differ- 
ence of 182 days, and of 89 days beyond the 
usual term of eleven months. The cow usu- 
ally brings forth in about nine months, and 
the sheep in fixe. Swine usually farrow be- 
tween the 120th and 140th day, being liable 
to variations influenced apparently by their 
size and by their particular breeds. The true 
causes which abridge or prolong more or less 
the period of gestation in the females of quad- 
rupeds, and of the incubation of birds, are yet 
unknown to us. 

In most cases, therefore, between nine and 
ten months may be assumed as the usual pe- 
riod, though with a bull calf the cow has gen- 
erally been observed to go about 41 weeks, 
and a few days less with a female. Any calf 
produced at an earlier period than 260 days 
must be considered decidedly premature, and 
any period of gestation exceeding 800 days 
must also be considered irregular; but in this 
latter case the health of the produce is not 
aflected.— Rural New Yorker. 


The English House Sparrow. 
The English house sparrow is a hardy, 
greedy little bird, but with a spiritual appe- 
tite withal. He builds his nest under the tiles, 
in holes in walls, in trees that grow in streets, 
gardens and yards, in ivy, Virginia creepers, 
and vther plants that climb up walls. The 
lady bird nurses, as a rule, three broods of 
five young birds each season. These spar- 








couples will soon fill a city. They will eat 
full grown, tough, shaggy caterpillars when 
hard pressed, as a lion will eat a gross, vulgar 
man when hungry, if no suckling of a kid 
falls in his way, They are, however, delicate 
in their tastes. They prefer caterpillar’s eggs 
or the little tenderling just bursting out of 
the egg, a soft, sweet, unctuous nibful which 
makes them chirrup with genuine birdie grati- 
tude. In Jersey City, N. J.,a few of these 
sparrows were colonized about three years 
ago. Previous to their arrival the trees were 
full of slimy, creeping, clinging, shaggy things 
—the terror of ladies, and the disgust of men. 
These creatures made the trees leafless. They 
fell upon the dresses of ladies, and on the 
necks of men, and into the mouths of children 
as they rode past. The ladies’ dresses were 
stained and smeared by mashed grubs, so that 
they feared to venture into the street, and 
sometimes dared not go to church. Their 
very bonpets, fluttering all over with flowers 
and laces, are the nestling places for creeping 
things. All is now changed. The sparrows 
have done it all. The trees are all life and 
beauty. Leaves are no longer perforated ; 
Glusters of slimy or hairy abominations no. 
longer hang in ropes from the branches. .Gen- 
tlemen wear new hats without fear. Ladies 
wear silks and satins with pleasant confidence, 
and trip along smilingly, thanks to the fea- 
thery strangers.— Western Rural. 





CRUELTY TO ANIMALS.—Nothing so much 
marks the true progress of civilization as the 
increasing attention given to the question of 
humanity to dumb beasts. In our own State 
much has been done towards relieving them 
from the cruelties and unnecessary suffering 
imposed on them by unfeeling wretches, or 
the barbaric ignorance of a past age. 

In other States, similar signs of progress 
exist. The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals are looking 
after the butchers. They give notice in the 
last issue of their publication, “Our Dumb 
Animals,” that after the 30th of March they 
intend to enforce the law against the starva- 
tion and bleeding of veal calves before being 
slaughtered. They have been informe: that, 
by certain butchers, “the calves are starved 
from Sunday night until the next Sunday 
night, besides being bled every twenty-four 
hours, to stop the bleating and whiten the 





rows increase rapidly. A colony of a dozen 


veal.”— Weekly Press. 
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Preservation of Meat. 


T. 8. Gold, Secretary of Connecticut Board 
of Agriculture, makes the following report on 
the subject of meat preserved fresh by the 
method of Professor Gamgee : 


Prof. Gamgee presented a carcass of mutton 
at the meeting of the Connecticut Board of 
Agriculture, at Bridgeport, January 11th. 
The Professor assured us that this specimen 
was killed at Chicago two months previously, 
and preserved by his process. 

It lay two days at Bridgeport, in a very 
warm place. One half was then cooked by 
our host of the Sterling Hotel, and pronounced 
by him and his guests to be first rate; not a 
particle of any peculiar odor or taint was 
perceptible. 

The other half was taken to New Haven, 
and under Prof. Johnson’s care was “kept 
in a very hot room, and got dried and tried 
soinewhat,” for about one week. One quar- 
ter was then hung in my laundry, bot and 
damp and dry, for another week, then cooked 
and eaten by an assembly of farmers at ‘Dr. 
Knight's, in Salisbury. The mutton was still 
found to be in excellent condition; the ex- 
terior fat a little approaching racidity from 
having been so nearly cooked twice, but 
otberwise perfectly sound, and peculiarly 
ripe and tender. 


The tests to which it was exposed were 
much more severe than any meat would en- 
counter in ordinary transport or use. Alter- 
nate freezing and thawing is about the hard- 
est test to which meat can be exposed, and 
this came out all right. 





Clover and Timothy. 

A. Hadley, in a communication to the 
Northwestern Farmer, gives, what he regards 
three important reasons why clover should 
always be grown with Timothy. . First, the 
clover becoming tap-rooted penetrates deeply, 
stands drouth, mellows the soil, and the Tim- 
othy grows much stronger and holds up the 
clover. . Secondly, if sown for pasturage, the 
Timothy almost universally prevents the clo- 
ver from swelling cattle. Thirdly, hay is too 
binding, especially for cattle, and clover too 
washy, (succulent), hence both together are 
better than either alone. To these, the Coun- 
try Gentleman adds under the head of the first 


the utmost importance on a clay soil, that 
least a part of this grass crop be clover,” 
will serve to mellow and loosen the heavy 
in a remarkable degree, so that when imei 
over with a plough, it will not only be r 
but loose and friable. If, on the other hat 
Timothy alone is sown, (which some do 


cause the hay sells better), the sod will m 


over heavy and clammy, and be unfit for any” 
crop which is to follow. The same con 
pondent says that he is partial to rye for, 


or sheep pasture, which he occasionally sows 


in the summer or autumn, after a crop of 
corn; and then, after pastured it is turned 
under for a spring crop—corn if the soil } 


strong enough—or it may be allowed to soo : 


harvest. 


» 


Legal Zoology. 

The following cutting is from the Police 
Report in the “Times,” (London,) of December 
9th, 1868 :— é 

“A gentleman applied to Mr Vaughan 
ascertain if there were any means of punishing 
a street-hawker of birds, under the act for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals or any other 
act. Having noticed that the bird-vendor in 
question was in the habit of illustrating the 
tameness of his canaries, &c.; by exhibiting 
them openly on his hand, without any appre- 
hension of their flying away, the applicant 
had the curiosity to purchase one. He then 
discovered that the pinions under the wing 
had been snapped asunder and completely 
drawn away so that the birds were unable to 
to fly at all. It was obvious that this process 
of “taming” the birds was attended with great 
cruelty, and the man who lived in Shorediteh, 
and constantly visited the Strand, ought, if 
possible, to be summoned. Mr Vaughan, 
after consulting the Statutes, said that a bird 
was not an animal within the meaning of the 
Act for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
even if the specific act of cruelty alleged in 
this case could be proved. The applicant re- 
marked that it was illegal to encourage cock 
fighting. Mr, Vaughan, said that there was 
a special enactment with regard to that, but 
it«did not apply to an offence of this kind.” 

Another illustration of the familiar saying 
about driving a stage-coach through an Actof 
Parliament. 
roast an ostrich alive under the very nose of 





authority.— Hardwicke’s Science Gossip, lanky 





that where grass comes in a rotation, it is of 
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Selection of Seed Corn. 

The great basis of the important discoveries 
of the naturalist Darwin are summed up in 
the term “ Natural Selection.” The idea is 
that the external circumstances of nature are 
ina continual state of change, and that plants 
snd animals have been endowed with a prin- 
ciple of slow but constant variation, some- 
what related to the change in their external 
surroundings. Among these variations are 
gome Which are better suited to the changed 
condition of things than others. These get 

















<< more aid and support than others from changed 
°D of nature, become stronger, and then-crowd out 
und and utterly destroy those which are less suited 
. be to the new sphere. This principle is called 
50 Natural Selection. There are, therefore, in the 

vegetable and animal kingdoms two distinct 

principles—the conservative and the radical 

—the one seeking to maintain things just as 
oes they are, the other endeavoring to modify and 
ne improve them ; but neither can do much only 
he as external circumstances foster and favor 





them. These principles of construction and 
destruction are about evenly balanced, and 
neither can go very far away before it is 
brought back by the other; but change goes 
on just in proportion as any adventitious 
strength is afforded it. 

The value of this principle to us is in its 
application to selection for seed purposes. If 
man had never intervened, there would pro- 
bably be yet but one kind of Indian corn. 
Varieties would shoot out; but these, being 
relatively weaker in proportion to the degree 
of divergence from the main type, would soon 
be killed out by the rest. But man notes the 
variation as something which would be useful 
to him, and selects it, giving it his special pro- 
tection from the pressure of the rest; and the 
conservative power becomes gradually consoli- 
dated by ‘his assistance. 

This then should be the method of man in 
seed saving. If corn, with thin cobs and large 
grain, be an object, select continually from 
those which have these characters; and in 
whatever point we notice a tendency to vary, 
or to approach our wishes in the line of va- 
riation, a selection of those points, followed 
up for a year or two, will produce marked 
varieties. 

An absolutely new vegetable has just been 
given to the world by a French philosopher, 
M. Carriere. He conceived the idea that a 
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over Europe and*America, the raphanus raphi- 
nastrum, could be as much improved as the 
common radish has been from its progenitor, 
an allied species. The root of the natural 
weed is very hard and wiry, but he selected 
one which seemed a trifle softer than the rest, 
From this he sowed seed, and kept selecting, 
year after year, the softest, until now he has 
round, long, red, white, and all sorts of roots, 
as in the common radish. The flavor of the 
root is peculiar, and distinct from the common 
radish, and is described as being something 
between a turnip and the radish. 

These experiments show how much may be 
done by man to aid nature in her principle of 
variation against the conservative element; 
and as the season of corn planting is at hand, 
it will be very seasonably to apply the know- 
ledge to practice. He who shall raise a real 
first-rate variety may make his fortune, for 
the public soon tire of one hobby, and want 
new ones. The potato is king, just now, but 
corn may turn up by and by.— Weekly Press. 





The Profits of Tobacco Culture. 

An Amelia county (Va.) correspondent of 
the Richmond Southern Planter and Farmer 
writes: “ The cultivation of tobacco, to which 
this county is well adapted, is generally sup- 
posed elsewhere to be exhaustive to the soil. 
It is known here not to be directly so, in any 
special degree; and with the most successful 
farmers, it is the chief basis of an improved 
system of agriculture. It cannot be grown 
without better tillage than is ever thought of 
for other crops; and the profit of that tillage 
is immediate and large. A neighbor of mine, 
living upon fifty acres of land, sold his crop 
of tobacco last year for $1200. Another, who 
cultivated forty acres of tobacco upon highly - 
improved land, sold the product for $6400. 
After charging this one crop with his whole 
agricultural cost for the year, it yet left a net 
profit of $3400. Another, who conducted his 
operations with four laborers, occasionally 
hiring an extra hand or two, sold his tobacco 
crop for $1400, and having deviated from the® 
routine cultivation of corn, upon exhausted 
land, only by using a ton of guano (costing 
$90) upon his field of twenty-five acres, made 
from it 650 bushels of corn.” 

The Prairie Farmer says a Kentucky woman 
feels more pride in having the first green peas 











kind of radish, growing wild, more or less, all 





than the first spring bonnet. 
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Close of Volume.—We close with this num- 
ber the third volume of our current series. 
With it will be found a full Index, prepared 
with care, of the contents of the volume.— 
We are sure that our readers will find it to 
their interest to have their numbers bound. 
The large amount of useful matter contained 
in them is hardly realized until it is gathered 
in a volume, and we think it will be found to 
be mainly of a quality that will keep. 


Will our friends remember that most of 


their subscriptions are now renewable, and 
that each one of them may, if he chooses, do 
us the great good of sending with his own a 
new subscription. 


t=" Our courteous and able contemporary, 
The Journal of Agriculture, published weekly 
at St. Louis, takes off his hat to The Old 
Farmer after this manner : 


“Tue OLDEST AGRICULTURAL PAPER IN 
THE UNITED STaTES.—The American Farmer, 
published at Baltimore, claims to be the oldest 
agricultnral paper in America, the first num- 

haying been issued April 2, 1819. This is 
an interesting fact, for we have no doubt of 
the correctness of the claim, and we, with 
head uncovered, most devoutly make obei- 
sance to our revered forerunner. And we do 
this with a hearty good will, not merely be- 
cause we respect gray hairs (for these some- 
times take root on the craniums of dunces), 
but because we regard the American Farmer 





28 one of our most substantial monthlies; one 
which we are always glad to see on our , 
and in whose teachings we place confiddys’ 

May this good old pioneer go on itg yy: 
joyfully for many generations, teaching hoy 
to plough, how and what to plant, and tor 
reap [7 

We are grateful for the very many 
notices of our co-workers of the agricultun| 
and of the weekly country Press. If ti 
limits of our journal allowed, we should take 
great pleasure in frequently presenting toon 
readers the merits of the many admiral 
journals on our exchange list. 





Minding One's Business-—The Editor of 
Farmer's Gazette says, that a Northern adye. 
tiser writes to inquire of him, what are his 
politics and his religion.. His answer to the 
latter part of the inquiry is, that his religionis 
to mind his own business. This is a short sum. 
mary, and may not be generally accepted in 
regions more progressed, and of a higher ciy- 
ilization than that of Richmond; but who 
shall say that to believe in God, to love and 
fear Him, to honor His holy name and word, 
to live in charity with one’s neighbors and to, 
provide for those of one’s household, is not 
good religion? And who shall say that this 
is not the very business that each man should 
mind? On the contrary, as the wise man has 
it, the eyes of the Fool are in the ends of the 
earth, meaning as we interpret it, that he who 
is be-fooled in the matter of religion—thinking 
himself religious when he is not—is contin 
ually minding, and meddling with, the busi- 
ness of other men. 





A Winter Grass ae the South.—A corres 


pondent at Shreveport, La., says: We arein 
great. need, in this part of the South, of @ 
winter grass, that does not require resowing, 
and seeks information on the subject. We 
should be glad to hear from any of our reader 
in the South, who have practical knowledge 
of such a grass. We suggest the Orchard 
Grass—Dactylis Glomerata—as possibly, at- 
swering the purpose. It stands well the hot 
test and dryest seasons in this latitude, andis 
sufficiently hardy as to cold. It makes a 
strong turf, and never needs resowing. Lit 
cerne, about which our friend inquires, too, is 
not available as a pasture grass at all, but ® 
prized for .its quality of early spring grow, 





for soiling purposes. 
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The American Farmer as an Advertising 
Medium.—One of our advertisers in New Jer- 
sey (8 Nurseryman) writes us, “I have a good 
many orders through your monthly ; I would 
not like to be without it.” 

We are constantly receiving such acknow- 
jedgments from all sections of the country, 
not only by friendly expressions, but very fre- 
quently by the more decided evidence of the 
worth of the “ Farmer,” viz: repeated renew- 
alsof advertisements. 

While returning our thanks to advertisers 
for their patronage, may we not ask of our 
readers the favor of stating, when they order 
goods of our advertisers, that they saw the qd- 
prtisements in the American Farmer? This 
would benefit, not only the “Farmer,” but, 
ina great measure, the advertiser, by enabling 
him to make a judicious selection of an ad- 
yertising medium. 


A New Fertilizer—The Persicator is a new 
fertilizer, which is described in our advertising 
pages. We received the manufacturers’ cir- 
cular too late to give it the careful examina- 
tion which it claims, and can only say, it is 
manufactured by the well known old firm of 
Wm. Crichton & Son, by a formula prepared 
by our correspondent, Dr. David Stewart. 

No chemist in the country, we presume, has 
given more careful and painstaking attention 
to the applications of chemistry to agricul- 
ture than Dr. Stewart, and prima facie, we 





. should expect the best results from a fertilizer 


that has his special endorsement. 


eee 
2 





Our Dumb Animals.—We receive and read 
with interest the monthly publication under 
this title, issued by the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. It 
exhibits a spirit of true humanity, speaking 
for those who cannot speak for themselves, 


‘and laboring to protect the oppressed against 


the brutish tyranny of the oppressor. As if 
distrustful of their ability in humanizing in- 
fluences, our Boston friends have got the 
services of an Angell as President of their 
Association ; a Bullock is first Vice-President, 
and a Fay, Secretary. 

Col. Capron, Commissioner of Agriculture, has 
our thanks for three varieties of Melon Seeds 
from Asia Minor, received from the Governor 
General of Smyrna—also two papers of Ionian 
Melon. 








The Rochester American Farmer wants to 
get up a laugh, and not knowing exactly what 
to laugh at, very dutifully asks us to help him 
out of his bother. Here is what he says: 


WaHeEre Dozs THE LAUGH CoME IN ?—The 
American Farmer, Baltimore, publishes an ex- 
tract from a communication in our paper giv- 
ing an account of some operations in the po- 
tato line, made by Mr. Breeze, of Vermont, 
and appends to it the following: 

“Our young namesake does not seem to 
suspect this to be an advertisement, but puts 
it, free of course, arfiong his reading matter. 
He has a zeal for the elevation and dignifica- 
tion of agriculture!” 

Will our critical friend please explain how 
it happens that this “advertisement,” as he 
calls it, finds a place in his paper? If it was 
wrong in us to publish it in Rochester, is it 
less so for him in Baltimore? Where does 
the laugh come in? How is Cresylic Soap in 
Baltimore ? 


The laugh comes in right here, young Ro- 
chester. How dull you are! Now laugh, if 
there is any fun in you. 

We will give him, too, the explanation he 
asks for. That “advertisement,” went into 
his columns as good and pleasant reading, 
seriously giving information of a great good 
coming, in the shape of another potato. It 
went into our columns with the announce- 
ment, Here’s a Humbug! “There be differ- 
ences, mark you.” 

“Cresylic Soap in Baltimore?” Why, Cre- 
sylic Soap is a good thing, even in a clean city 
like Baltimore. 

But it can be sent with dispatch by express 
to Rochester and elsewhere, and is greathy re- 
commended to people who handle humbugs, 
for washing their hands. . 

We use it on flies and other little things 
that want te annoy us in warm weather. 





Prindle’s Agricultural Steamer.—In our ad- 
vertising columns will be seen an advertise- 
ment of Mr. Edmund Wolf, No. 81 Light 
street, Baltimore, who offers for sale Prindle’s 
Agricultural Steamer, for use.of Fruit Grow- 
ers, Stock Feeders, &c. The proprietors of 
the Steamer offer a premium of $50 for the 
first, $80 for the second and $20 for the third 
best new and original Essay on “Cooked 
Food for Stock.” For particulars see adver- 
tisement. 
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Draining. 

A subscriber at Macon, Georgia, asks for 
information on Drainage, ‘‘ The cost per acre 
for tile drains, the depth and distance they 
should be laid, and what substitute can be 
used for tile.” 

If we were willing to go to the expense of 
draining thoroughly to a considerable extent, 
we should get the services of Mr. Hansen, 
whose communication appears on another 
page, or some one else familiar practically 
with the subject, to supervise it. The ex- 
pense is heavy and should be done in the best 
manner. The cost of the tile. alone is esti- 
mated at from $25 to $30 per acre where tile 
is convenient, and varies, of course, with the 
requirement of the land. Clays of close tex- 
ture requiring closer drains than soils of more 
porous quality. 

Where stone is abundant on the land, it 
may be substituted for tile, but if it must be 
hauled even a short distance and several times 
handled, it is still costly draining, and it is 
much more difficult to make with it good 
drains that will keep open, than with tile. 

Wood may be substituted with much econ- 
omy of first cost, and, if well laid down and 
covered, will make good drains and last a long 
time. We have made drains with seasoned 
chestnut rails that were very good at the end 
of nine years, and how much longer we do 
not know. Two were laid down side by side, 
close enough for a third to lie well on top. 
Round poles may be used in the same way. 
An opening of three to four inches diameter 
is enough for ordinary drainage. 

In our Southern States, where land is gen- 
erally cheap, we do not doubt that it would 
be Zood economy to use wood for this purpose. 

We should not make the drains deeper than 
24 feetfand should regulate the distance by 
the degree of closeness and wetness of the 
soil; two rods distance being hear enough, 
perhaps, under any circumstances. 

‘The drains, where the use of the plough 
may be practicable, may be opened in a mea- 
sure by the plough, and finished with the 
spade to the depth required. Then lay the 
wood or stone, and cover with brush, sods or 
any thing that will keep the earth out of the 


= and cover in. 
These a as we have said, aré ap- 
plicable to lands of moderate price, and where 
tt is desirable to economise the first cost. We 
a that very effective draining may be so 
one. 





Likenesses—Our friend of the Farmer's 
zette, Richmond, makes good fun of U8, on 
the little matter of “ Likenesses” in & late 
number. He serves us right. We are ny 
we said anything about it, and give it m 
Go your ways, good Gazette, and may 
ways be—al-ways. Keep your jacket on, ay 
for your breeches, don’t mention them, - 


But one thing, neighbor! that bright yelloy 
of your advertising sheet; that’s the vest, yy 
suppose. Now you can change that, and do, 
please. Green and yellow, you know. Think 
of that poor young lady on that monument, 
where she has been now three hundred yeay 
smiling at grief, with her “green and yelloy 
melancholy.” The combination has got ini 
a settled sadness worse than that of moun. 
ing clothes: 


Weare serious now, as becomes the subject, 
and will say to our friends of less experience 
in such matters, that they make a mistake in 
putting their advertisements on cheaper paper 
than that of the body of their journals. Ad. 
vertisers like to see their wares presented in 
the most becoming manner, and know that 
what they say is read with more satisfaction 
from good paper and good printing. Cheap 
ness is, we know, a pressing argument, but 
poor economy. 

We cannot copy the Gazette’s fun. We 
have helped one person to a laugh, and can- 
not afford to be further liberal in this way at 
our own cost. It is enough to say that, con- 
sidering the green and yellow, our friend has 
been jolly under circumstances that Mr. Mark 
Tapley might have envied. 


~~ 





The Agricultural Society of Alleghany Co— 
The organization of this Society is now com-, 
plete, and it is ready to start upon a career of 
usefulness. The following gentlemen consti- 
tute the officers: 

President—J. P. Roman. 

Vice-Presidents—G. W. Washington, F. 8. 
Whiting, John Pierce, John A. Humbird, of 
W. Va.; Peter Myers, Judge Hartley, Peter 
Livengood, of Penn.; John M. Buchanan, A. 
B. McCarty, Israel Thompson, Curtin M. Gra- 
ham, Jas. Willson, M. A. Frost, J. 8. Combs, 
Wm. Logsdon, Chris. Kelley and C. Beachly, 
of Alleghany county. 

Recording Secretary—Wm. H. Lowdermil& 

Treasurer—George Henderson. 

Corresponding Secretary—C. OC. Shriver. * 
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Notices. 

Parsons on the Rose—a treatise on the Prop- 
sgation, Culture and History of the Rose, by 
gamuel Parsons. New and revised edition; 
iustrated. New York: Orange Judd & Co., 
up Broadway. Henry Taylor, Sun Building, 
Baltimore. 


New Agricultural Journals.— The Vhatauqua 
former, is a new and promising agricultural 








and @ 
| Tae weekly published at Dunkirk, N. Y., by J. M, 
numen, Lake, at $1 per annum. 

d Year, : , 

Yellow The Minnesota Monthly—A Northwestern 
30t in it Magazine.—The official organ and Advocate 
Mum. We of the Patronsof Husbandry. St. Paul, Min- 

nesota. 
— The Reconstructed Farmer, a monthly maga- 
ake in zine devoted to the Farm, Garden and House- 

) hold. Published at Tarboro, N. C. Our 
be Southern friends are showing great enterprise 
ted in in the work of agricultural reconstruction, 
y that and this, with several other valuable new 
ction journals heretofore mentioned, is the conse- 
heap. quence of it. The “Reconstructed Parmer” 
but exhibits much ability and practical good sense. 

We Monthly Report of the Department of Agri- 

can- culture. -We are in receipt of this report for 

ay at March and April. . 
con- 2a. po ge Bee 
| has Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections —Land 
fark and Fresh Water Shells of North America. 

Part I. Pulmonata Geophila, by W.G. Bin- 
neyand T. Bland. Washington: Smithsonian 

ie Institution, Feb., 1869. This is a publication 4 
RS of great scientific interest, of more than three 
of hundred pages. 
sti- The American Journal of Science and Aris, 

conducted by Prof’rs B. SiJliman and James 
D. Dana, with other leading men of science 

8. of Cambridge and New Haven. The May is- 

of sue is No. 141 of a publication so well known 
er as the leading scientific journal of the country. 

A cscslitepteieiniteeecalii 

a Yew American Farm Book.—Originally by 
8, R. L. Allen, author of “ Diseases of Domestic 
yy Animals,” &c. Revised and enlarged by 
Lewis F. Allen, author of “American Cattle,” 
> editor of the “American Short-Horn Herd- 
Book,” &c. New York: Orange Judd & Co., 

: 245 Broadway. For sale by Henry Taylor, 


The New Eclectic Magazine——This able and 
excellent literary magazine for June is re- 
ceived. It contains a handsome steel plate 
portrait of Geo. Peabody, the, great philan- 
thropist, with biographical sketch, both pre- 
pared expressly for this magazine. An in- 
stalment of a delightful idyllic romance by 
Berthold Auerbach, the prince of living Ger- 
man novelists, whose works are now creating 
such a sensation in this country. A reply to 
Prof. Huxley?s lecture on the Physical Basis 
of Life, which latterly has so engrossed the 
attention of the scientific world. A very 
pleasing article on the Woman Question, re- 
printed from the Southern Review. A Lec: 
ture by Prof. Gaillard, of Kentucky, on the 
medical lessons of the late war, beside various 
other contributions on interesting subjects: 
Book Reviews, Haversack, The Green Table, 
etc. Terms, $4.00 per annum, in advance. 
Turnbull & Murdoch, Baltimore. 





Farm Implements and Farm Machinery, and 
the Principles of their Construction and Use; 
with simple and practical explanations of the 
Laws of Motion and Force, as applied on the 
Farm. With 287 Illustrations. By,John J. 
Thomas. New York: O.gJudd & Co. 302 
pages, $1.50. Henry Taylor, Sun Building. 

About twenty years ago Mr. Thomas wrote 
an essay upon the subject embraced in this 
volume, for the Transactions of the agricul- 
tural society of New York. In 1854 he worked 
the essay into a volume, which was published 
by the Harpers. The whole work has now 
been revised by the author, and much enlarged 
by the addition of new matter to embrace the 
latest improvements. Though a farmer may 
fail to be an expert chemist, botanist, geologist 
or physiologist, he ought not to be ignorant 
of theprinciples on which farm implements 
are constructed, or of the laws of motion and 
force on which the machinery operates that 
he uses every day. Mr. Thomas understands 
these principles thoroughly, and he has a very 
happy and familiar way of explaining them 
to others. 


American Newspaper Directory.—G. P. Row- 
ell & Co., New York. An octavo volume of 
358 pages. Price $5.00 A valuable, com- 
plete and reliable publication, presenting, in an 
intelligible and conveniept_ shape, an amount 
of information touching the newspaper press 





Sun Building, Baltimore. 


of the country-not to be had elsewhere. 
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Demorest’s Illustrated Monthly and Madame 
Demorest’s Mirror of Fashion, for June, is 
already received, and is as bright and elegant 
as usual. It claims to be the Model Parlor 
Magazine, and we believe the ladies, who 
ought to know best, acknowledge it to be so. 
It represents the Utimity and Brauty of 
Fashion, rather than its Frrvo.ity and Ex- 
TRAVAGANCE. 


The Horse, in the Stable and Field: his Man- 
agement in Health and Disease. By J. H. 
Walsh, F. R. C.8.; with copious notes and 
additions, by Robert McClure, M. D., V. 8. 
Porter & Coates, 822 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., publishers. 

This is an English work of acknowledged 
authority. It has been thoroughly revised 
and adapted to the wants of the American 
farmer and amateur. Dr. McClure, the Amer- 
ican editor, is the well known author of “The 
Diseases of the American Stable, Field and 
Farm Yard.” The work contains 540 pages, 
dnd is illustrated by over 80 engravings, 
among them are the likenesses of many cele- 
brated American horses. It is quite largely 
devoted to racing and trotting stock, but the 
chapters,in regard to horse management in 
health and diseasey are full and complete, giv- 
ing sound instruction upon all the points that 
every herse owner will occasionally need to 
referto. Every man who owns a horse should 
also own this book. It will be worth many 
times its cost to him every year. The pub- 
lishers have issued it in a very substantial and 
creditable style. 


Fourth Annual Report of the American Dairy- 
man’s Association, with accompanying Papers, 
&c., for 1868; with the Annual Report of the 
Ohio Dairymen’s Association. Gardner B. 
Weeks, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 133 pages. 

This report will be found, we thinkfto be 
full of information of interest to dairymen. 
It contains a list of the cheese and butter fac- 
tories in the United States and Canada,—near 
one thousand. The addresses and discussions 
are given in full. Hon. Horatio Seymour, is 
president of the association. 


Address on Agricultural Hducation, by An- 
drew D. White, Pres’t of Cornell University. 

Carolina Farmer.—We correct with plea- 
sure as requested, by our-contempory, the 
Carolina Farmer, the mistake we made in lo- 
cating it at Raleigh, instead of Wilmington, 
N.C. 








To Farm with Profit, 

This is an interesting topic, and a. 
theme with writers who would catch thes 
of readers. Surely to make farming pr 
is the prime interest of the thousands w 
and toil, and who get others to dig = 
for them. We find none of these writs 
however, who, to our thinking, go to the mg! 
of the matter. One recommends this, anothe 
that, and very good suggestions are giver 
yery wise precepts ~_ and very } 
practices set forth, but what avail one ang 
if brains be not at the bottom. To maby 
farming profitable, set the right man about, 
There is no difference between this busingg 
and merchandise, or law, or whatever else; 
the man who can make either profitable, apay 
from accidents, is he who is educated ang 
trained to his work through years of thought 
and experience, and has, besides, the mind ang 
the personal qualities that adapt him to it 
Just in proportion as the farmer has these wil] | 
he, not find, but make his business profitable 
The blessing of God must be added indeed; 
but it is the way of Providence, be it bornei 
mind, to help those who help themselves; that 
is, who help themselves in the way of Hi 
ordering, doing the work to which they ar 
called, and in the manner that faithful servants 
are wont to work. 

This implées adaptation, or turn of mini, 
as we familiarly express it, for business; in 
struction in its principles; knowledge of its 
practices, and that training in its several de 
partments which in course of time become 
experience, Involved with these, of necessity, 
are mental culture and discipline in the ditee 
tion of the line of business followed. 

It is one of the follies and infatuations of 
men that any fool can farm. They go atit, 
therefore, continually and with perfect conf 
dence in themselves, without any of that pre 
vious and specia] training that even a boob 
black should have to gain for himselé success 
and credit in his art, What wonder is it then, 
that we hear people constantly decrying the 
unprofitableness of farming and devising short 
methods to success in a business that they fail 
to make profitable because they really know 
nothing about it. 

We find, as we have said, in the discussion 
of the topic, suggestions very good and useful 
however inadequate to the matter in hand 
and it was our design rather to speak of and 
comment on these, At the late annual meets 
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eof the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, 
address, we learn from the proceedings, 
delivered on “How to make farming pro- 





be inferred from the remark of the re- 
of the proceedings that it “occupied 
ye remaining portion of the afternoon.” 
One of the suggestions of Mr. Clift, the 
er, was that an important defect in the 
eral practice of our farming was “lack of 
apital.” “More money should be invested in 
bor. Farm managers were also needed, and 
jethought, one good would result from the 
icultural colleges springing up, would be 
ip providing a class of farm managers. There 
were a great many wealthy men, men who 
were engaged in commerce or manufactures, 
who would be glad to invest the surplus cap- 
tal in lands, if they could employ good man- 
agers; 80 that the young men who liad been 
educated at these colleges, if poor, would find 
pmunerative employment from this source, 
and thus benefit result to both parties. 

In regard to what might be done, by a judi- 

aous Outlay of capital, he referred to the re- 

gilts obtained by Dr. Hexamer, who was a 

successful market-gardener, his sales of veg- 

elables, &c., on sixty acres, amounting last 
season to $15,000. He said what the mags of 
farmers wanted was a system of regular rota- 
tion in crops; such as they have in some parts 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Fora five 
years’ course it would be corn, oats, wheat, 
and the fourth year seed with clover, and other 
grass. The yield of wheat was about twenty- 
five bushels per acre. He spoke of clover as 
the great renovator of the soil, and said that 
clover fed to animals was worth $9 per ton in 
their manure. We wanted improved machin- 
ery and better buildings, and he thought it 
did not pay to let stock get their living about 
stack yards this cold weather, as he saw in 
several instances in the State on his way to 
this convention.” 

Now here, as we have said, are several use- 
ful suggestions, which were, no doubt, well 
elaborated by the intelligent speaker in the 
course of his address. As to the matter of 
active capital in business, nothing is more 
certain than that farmers too commonly stint 
themselves, and that, in proportion to the 
land worked, there is too little labor, too little 
manure, and not enough of the tools and im- 
plements needed for this work. Yet, on the 


way 





other hand, who is not familiar with the case 


of some spirited young man, who has not 
withheld his hand in any of these things, and 
by this very free spending has come quick to 
ruin? He did not know how to spend, or to 
use the advantages which his spending gave 
him. 

Market gardening and fruit growmg admit, 
unquestionably, of large sales and profits from 
small areas, but the profits inure only to him 
who has learned well his work and is willing 
to take hold with a strong hand, and to hold 
on day and night almost. Otherwise his great 
sales may be sheriff’s sales, and his profits go 
to those who buy cheap at public auctions» 
It is just where they grasp at the Breatest 
gains that the ignorant and the unskilled meet 
the heaviest losses. 

Then we have the matter of rotation of 
crops suggested among the methods proposed 
to make farming profitable. A very good 
thing of itself indeed. There is no principle 
better settled than the good economy of change 
of crop, alternating what are considered ex- 
hausting, with others that are (comparatively) 
non-exhausting, and again with such as are 
considered improvers. What is called the 
Pennsylvania rotation is only one of many, 
and is very well suited to the region where it 
obtains, and wherever stock-raising or feeding 
or the dairy may be profitably combined with 
grain-growing. 

This rotation puts corn upon an old sod in- 
verted. Nothing could better insure a good 
crop, without regard to season almost, if well 
managed otherwise. The crop of oats follow- 
ing is sometimes thought of little value, but _ 
pays well generally for the work, and the 
ploughing for it makes part of the prepara- 
tion for the wheat, while the stubble admits 
of early ploughing after harvest. The year’s 
crop of manure gathered from all quarters 
goes on after this ploughing, and is helped 
out with others that may be needful. Early 
seeding is provided for and there is the best 
possible preparation of the ground for, the 
seed of wheat and for the clover that is to 
come after. Thus the culminating cropin the 
way of exhaustion is met with a full dressing 
of manure and a certain growth of luxuriant 
clover, the cheapest fertilizer known to our 
agriculture and, all things considered, the best. 
Whether the rotation stop with this crop, or, 
grass seeds having been sown with the clover 

seeds, one or two or three seasons of hay and 
pasturage follow, the ground returns to corn 
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Demorest’s Illustrated Monthly and Madame 
Demorest’s Mirror of Fashion, for June, is 
already received, and is as bright and elegant 
as usual. It claims to be the Model Parlor 
Magazine, and we believe the ladies, who 
ought to know best, acknowledge it to be so. 
It represents the Utimity and Beauty of 
Fashion, rather than its Frrvouity and Ex- 
TRAVAGANCE. 


The Horse, in the Stable and Field: his Man- 
agement in Health and Disease. By J. H. 
Walsh, F. R. C. 8.; with copious notes and 
additions, by Robert McClure, M. D., V. 38. 
Porter & Coates, 822 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., publishers. 

This is an English work of acknowledged 
authority. It has been thoroughly revised 
and adapted to the wants of the American 
farmer and amateur. Dr. McClure, the Amer- 
ican editor, is the well known author of “The 
Diseases of the American Stable, Field and 
Farm Yard.” The work contains 540 pages, 
and is illustrated by over 80 engravings, 
among them are the likenesses of many cele- 
brated American horses. It is quite largely 
devoted to racing and trotting stock, but the 
chapters,in regard to horse management in 


health and diseasey are full and complete, giv- 
ing sound instruction upon all the points that 
every herse owner will occasionally need to 


referto. Every man who owns a horse should 
also own this book. It will be worth many 
times its cost to him every year. The pub- 
lishers have issued it in a very substantial and 
creditable style. 


Fourth Annual Report of the American Dairy- 
man’s Association, with accompanying Papers, 
&c., for 1868; with the Annual Report of the 
Ohio Dairymen’s Association. Gardner B. 
Weeks, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 133 pages. 

This report will be found, we thinkfto be 
full of information of interest to dairymen. 
It contains a list of the cheese and butter fac- 
tories in the United States and Canada,—near 
one thousand. The addresses and discussions 
are given in full. Hon. Horatio Seymour, is 
president of the association. 


Address on Agricultural Education, by An- 
drew D. White, Pres’t of Cornell University. 

Carolina Farmer—We correct with plea- 
sure as requested, by our contempory, the 
Carolina Farmer, the mistake we made in lo- 
cating it at Raleigh, instead of Wilmington, 
N.C. 








To Farm with Profit, ~~ 

This is an interesting topic, and a fayom, 
theme with writers who would catch thee 
of readers. Surely to make farming profiiay 
is the prime interest of the thousands who ty 
and toil, and who get others to dig andy 
for them. We find none of these wi 
however, who, to our thinking, go to the rp 
of the matter. One recommends this, 
that, and very good suggestions are given, and 
yery wise precepts taught, and very tse 
practices set forth, but what avail one ands ' 
if brains be not at the bottom. To mak! 
farming profitable, set the right man about, 
There is no difference between this busingg’ 
and merchandise, or law, or whatever else 
the man who can make either profitable, apay) 
from accidents, is he who is educated anj 
trained to his work through years of thought 
and experience, and has, besides, the mind ang! 
the personal qualities that adapt him to it 
Just in proportion as the farmer has these Wil] 
he, not find, but make his business profitable 
The blessing of God must be added indeed; 
but it is the way of Providence, be it bornein 
mind, to help those who help themselves; that 
is, who help themselves in the way of His 
ordering, doing the work to which they ar 
called, and in the manner that faithful servants 
are wont to work. 

This imples adaptation, or turn of mind, 
as we familiarly express it, for business; i- 
struction in its principles; knowledge of its 
practices, and that training in its several de 
partments which in course of time becomes 
experience, Involved with these, of necessity, 
are mental culture and discipline in the direc. 
tion of the line of business followed. 

It is one of the follies and infatuations of 
men that any fool can farm. They go ati, 
therefore, continually and with perfect cont 
dence in themselves, without any of that pre 
vious and special] training that even a boot 
black should have to gain for himselé success, 
and credit in his art, What wonder isit then, 
that we hear people constantly decrying the 
unprofitableness of farming and devising short 
methods to success in a business that they fail 
to make profitable because they really know 
nothing about it. 

We find, as we have said, in the discussion 
of the topic, suggestions very good and useful 
however inadequate to the matter in hand 
and it was our design rather to speak of and 
comment on these, At the late annual meet 
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Lag of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, 
im address, we learn from the proceedings, 
gas delivered on “How to make farming pro- 
qisble,” and that it was a considerable one 
be inferred from the remark of the re- 
of the proceedings that it “occupied 
the remaining portion of the afternoon.” 
Qne of the suggestions of Mr. Clift, the 
ker, Was that an important defect in the 
general practice of our farming was “ack of 
capital.” “More money should be invested in 
bor. Farm managers were also needed, and 
he thought, one good would result- from the 
agricultural colleges springing up, would be 
in providing a class of farm managers. There 
were a great many wealthy men, men who 
were engaged in commerce or manufactures, 
yho would be glad to invest the surplus cap- 
jtal in lands, if they could employ good man- 
agers; 80 that the young men who liad been 
educated at these colleges, if poor, would find 
rmunerative employment from this source, 
and thus benefit result to both parties. 

In regard to what might be done, by a judi- 

gous outlay of capital, he referred to the re- 
sults obtained by Dr. Hexamer, who was a 
successful market-gardener, his sales of veg- 
etables, &c., on sixty acres, amounting last 
season to $15,000. He said what the mags of 
farmers wanted was a system of regular rota- 
tion in crops; such as they have in some parts 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Fora five 
years’ course it would be corn, oats, wheat, 
and the fourth year seed with clover, and other 
grass. The yield of wheat was about twenty- 
five bushels per acre. He spoke of clover as 
the great renovator of the soil, and said that 
clover fed to animals was worth $9 per ton in 
their manure. We wanted improved machin- 
ery and better buildings, and he thought it 
did not pay to let stock get their living about 
stack yards this cold weather, as he saw in 
several instances in the State on his way to 
this convention.” 

Now here, as we have said, are several use- 
ful suggestions, which were, no doubt, well 
elaborated by the intelligent speaker in the 
course of his address. As to the matter of 
active capital in business, nothing is more 
certain than that farmers too commonly stint 
themselves, and that, in proportion to the 
land worked, there is too little labor, too little 
Manure, and not enough of the tools and im- 
plements needed for this work. Yet, on the 
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‘to make farming profitable. 





other hand, who is not familiar with the case 


of some spirited young man, who has not 
withheld his hand in any of these things, and 
by this very free spending has come quick to 
ruin? He did not know how to spend, or to 
use the advantages which his spending gave 
him. 

Market gardening and fruit growing admit, 
unquestionably, of large sales and profits from 
small areas, but the profits inure only to him 
who has learned well his work and is willing 
to take hold with a strong hand, and to hold 
on day and night almost. Otherwise his great 
sales may be sheriff’s sales, and his profits go 
to those who buy cheap at public auctions» 
It is just where they grasp at the freatest 
gains that the ignorant and the unskilled meet 
the heaviest losses. 

Then we have the matter of rotation of 
crops suggested among the methods proposed 
A very good 
thing of itself indeed. There is no principle 
better settled than the good economy of change 
of crop, alternating what are considered ex- 
hausting, with others that are (comparatively) 
non-exhausting, and again with such as are 
considered improvers. What is called the 
Pennsylvania rotation is only one of many, 
and is very well suited to the region where it 
obtains, and wherever stock-raising or feeding 
or the dairy may be profitably combined with 
grain-growing. 

This rotation puts corn upon an old sod in- 
verted. Nothing could better insure a good 
crop, without regard to season almost, if well 
managed otherwise. The crop of oats follow- 
ing is sometimes thought of little value, but _ 
pays well generally for the work, and the 
ploughing for it makes part of the prepara- 
tion for the wheat, while the stubble admits 
of early ploughing after harvest. The year’s 
crop of manure gathered from all quarters 
goes on after this ploughing, and is helped 
out with others that may be needful. Early 
seeding is provided for and there is the best 
possible preparation of the ground for, the 
seed of wheat and for the clover that is to 
come after. Thus the culminating crop in the 
way of exhaustion is met with a full dressing 
of manure and a certain growth of luxuriant 
clover, the cheapest fertilizer known to our 
agriculture and, all things considered, the best. 
Whether the rotation stop with this crop, or, 
grass seeds having been sown with the clover 
seeds, one or two or three seasons of hay and 
pasturage follow, the ground returns to corn 
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again, with an old sod crowded with decaying 
roots, and a bed of the best vegetable mould 
is offered to the coming crop. That this rota- 
tion is one of the means designed to make 
farming profitable no one will question. 

And so of improved machinery. We know 
too well what has come of the reapers and 
mowers and thrashers, and a thousand things 
of less import to the general agriculture of 
the country ; but while we look at this side of 
the matter, let us look into the old barn or 
around the stack yard of some spirited farmer, 
whose faith in progress and the advertisers of 
mew implements was not checked by that 
sound @iscretion arising out of a thorough 
knowledge of his business, and a tale will be 
told us of wasted means in the purchase of 
worthless implements that have spoiled the 
profits of many a hard-worked field. 


oe. 
oo 


(a A Minnesota man thus gives his expe- 
rience of farming to the Minnesota Montily: 
“ After trying the country one season in a 
rented house, I purchased 27 acres of land, 
that had never been cultivated, and in the 
spring of 1867—two years ago—I commenced 
its cultivation, and the erection of buildings 
and other improvements. My whole invest- 
ment for all purposes was $4,200. With this 
start in farming life, I feel that any man of mod- 
erate desires may and ought to be contented. 

“T have farmed this land two years—only 
part in cultivation. It pays. Here is the re- 
sult for the first year: We have had our living 
except clothing and groceries, from the farm. 
We sold butter to customers to the amount of 

” $769.60. This was the product of eight to 
nine cows. We sold eggs and chickens for 
$176, and of pork and garden stuff for $330 
—making in all $1,269,60 cash income; and 
paid out in expenses for the help of a man on 
the farm, and a girl in the house, about $300. 
Myself and wife, both being in poor health, 
have not done much work, and no hard work. 
We have depended almost entirely upon hired 
help, but I have always looked closely after 
my business, and directed the work.” 

The editor of the Gardener’s Monthly says; 
“There is nothing that will make as-good a 
border as Box, or some of the dwarf Arbor- 
vites. Of flowering plants, the best is the 
Perennial Candytuft. This will flower in 
April. The mougtain or Moss Pink—Phiox 








The Effect of Charcosl on Flowen, 
A correspondent of the Revue Hortig 
that not long ago he made a bargain fee 
rosebush of magnificient growth and full of 
buds. He waited for them to blow, and e. 
pected roses worthy of such a noble plant ang 
of the praises bestowed upon it by the y 
but when it bloomed all his hopes were blagteg, 
The flowers were of a faded hue, and he dis. 
covered that he had only,a middling multiflora, 
stale colored enough. He therefore resolyed 
to sacrifice it to some experiments which he 
had in view. His attention had been direpted 
to the effects of charcoal, as stated in some 
English publications. He then covered the 
earth in the pot in which the rosebush Was, 
about half an inch deep, with pulverize 
charcoal. Some days after he was astonished 
to see the roses which bloomed of as fine g 
lively ro8e-color as he could wish. 
He determined to repeat the experiment; 
therefore when the-rosebush had done flower. 
ing, he took off the charcoal and put fresh 
earth about the roots and waited for the next 
spring impatiently to see the result of this 
experiment. When it bloomed, the roses: 
were as at first pale and discolored, but by 
applying the charcoal as before they soon ag- 
suméd their rosy-red color. He then tried the 
powdered charcoal in large quantities upon 
petunias, and found that both the white and 
violet colored flowers were equally sensitive 
to its action. It always gave great vigor to 
the red or violet colors of the flowers, and the 
white petunias became veined with red or 
violet tints; the violet became covered with 
irregular spots of a blueish or almost black 
tint. Many persons who admired them thought 
they were choice new varieties from the seed. 
Yellow flowers appear to be insensible to the 
influence of charcoal. 


CLOVER SEED AND ABORTION.—A corres- 
pondent of the Kansas Farmer says: “Wesee 
in the Eastern agricultural papers numerous 
accounts of ‘abortions’ among the cows, and 
to some extent among ‘ brood mares’ also. I 
speak of this matter to guard the reader 
against feeding the ‘second’ or ‘seed’ crop,of 
clover to pregnant animals. Clover seed is (so 
physicians say) one of the most active em- 
menagogue medicines, whose ‘ specific action’ 





ig not to produce abortion; yet medicines of 
this class have a tendency that may, per 8¢, 





subulata—is a pretty edging. 





produce abortion.” 
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Cattle Breeding In-and-in. 

The following observations on breeding in- 
gnd-in, are from Darwin’s late work on “ An- 
jmals and Plants under Domestication.” 
With cattle there can be no doubt that ex- 
tremely close interbreeding may be long car- 
ried on advantageously with respect to exter- 
palcharacter, and with no manifestly appa- 
rent evil so far as constitution is concerned. 
The same remark is applicable to sheep. 
Whether these animals have gradually been 
rendered less susceptible than others to this 
evil, in order to permit them to live in herds, 
=a habit which leads the old and vigorous to 
expel all intruders, and in consequence often to 
pair with their own daughters—I will not 
pretend to decide. The case of Baki@well’s 
Longhorns ; which were closely interbred for 
along period, has often been quoted: yet 
Youatt says the breed “had acquired a deli- 
cacy of constitution inconsistent with common 
management,” and that “the propagation of 
the species was not always certain.” But the 
shorthorns offer the most striking cases of 
close interbreeding ; for instance the famous 


- bull, Favorite, (himself the offspring of a half 


brother and sister from Foljambe,) was 


_matched with his own daughter, and great 


grand-daughter ; so the produce of this last 
union, or the great great-grand-daughter, had 
15-16ths or 63-75 per cent of the blood of Fa- 
yorite in her veins.: This cow was matched 
with the Wellington, having 62-5 of Favorite’s 
blood in his veins, and produced Clarissa; 
Clarissa was matched with the bull Lancaster, 
having 68-75 of the same bléod, and she yielded 
valuable offsprings. Nevertheless, Colling, 
who reared these animals, and was a strong 
advocate for close breeding, once crossed his 
stock with a Galloway, and the cows from 
this cross realized the highest prices. Bates’ 
herd was esteemed the most celebrated in the 
world. For thirteen years he bred most closely 
in-and-in; but during the next seventeen 
years, though he had the most exalted notion 
of his own stock, he thrice infused fresh blood 
into his herd; it is said that he did this, not 
to improve the form of his animals, but on 
account of their lessened fertility, Mr. Bates’ 
own view as given by a celebrated breeder, 
was, that “to breed in-and-in from a bad stock 
was ruin and devastation; yet that the prac- 
tice may be safely followed within certain 
limits when the parents so related are de- 
scended from first class animals.” We thus 





see that there has been extremely close inter- 
breeding, with the Shorthorns; but Nathusius, 
after thé most careful study of their pedigrees,. 
says that he can find no instance of a breeder 
who has strictly followed this practice during 
his whole life. From this study and his own 
experience, he concludes that close interbreed- 
ing is necessary to ennoble the stock; but 
that in effecting this the greatest care is neces- 
sary, on account of the tendency to infertility 
and weakness. It may be added, that another 
high authority asserts that many more calves 
are born cripples from Shorthorns than from 
other and less closely interbred races of cattle. 

Although by carefully selecting the best an- 
imals (as Nature effectually does by the law of 
battle) close interbreeding may be long carried 
on with cattle, yet the good effects of a cross 
between almost any two breeds is at once 
shown by the greater size and vigor of the 
offspring; as Mr. Spooner writes to me, 
“crossing distinct breeds certainly improves 
cattle fur.the butcher.” Such crossed cattle 
are, of course, of no value to the breeder; but 
they have been raised during many ‘years in 
severalsparts of England to be slaughtered; 
and their merit is now so. fully recognized, ° 
that at fat-cattle shows a separate class has 
been formed for their reception. The best fat 
ox at the show at Islington in 1869 was a 
crossed animal. 

The half wild cattle which have been kept 
in British pfirks probably for 400 or 500 years, 
or even for a longer period, have beeh advan- 
ced by Cully and others as a case of long con- 
tinued interbreeding within the limits of the 
same herd without any consequent injury. 
With respect to the cattle at Chillingham, the 
late Lord Tankerville owned that they were 
bad breeders: The agent, Mr. Hardy, esti- 
mated (in a letter to me, dated May, 1861,) 
that in the herd of about fifty the average 
number slaughtered, killed by fighting, and 
dying, is about ten, or one in five. As the 
herd is kept up to nearly the same average 
number, the annual rate of increase must be 
likewise about one in five. The bulls, I may 
add, engage in furious battles, of which battles 
the present Lord Tankerville has given a 
graphic description, so that there will always 
be rigorous sélection of the most vigorous 
males. I procured in 1895 from Mr. D. Gard- 
ner, agent to the Duke of Hamilton, the fol- 
lowing account of the wild cattle kept in the 
Duke’s park in Lanarkshire, which is about 
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200 acres in extent. The number of cattle 
varies from sixty-five to eighty ; and num- 
ber annually killed (I presume by auses) 
is from eight to ten; so that the annual rate 
of increase can hardly be more than one in six. 





Sharpening Edged Tools. 


The Mark Lane ZHvpress copies the follow- 
ing recipe for sharpening edged tools from a 
German scientific journal, for the benefit of 
farmers, mechanics and laborers: 


“Tt has long been known that the simplest 
method of sharpening a razor is to put it for 
half an hour in water to which has been add- 
ed one twentieth of its weight of muriatic or 
sulphuric acid, then lightly wipe it off, and 
after.a few hours set itonahone. The acid 
here supplies the place of a whetstone by 
corroding the whole surface evenly, so that 
nothing further than a smooth polish is ne- 
cessary. The process never injures good 
blades, while badly hardened ones are gener- 
ally improved by it, although the cause of 
improvement remains unexplained. 


* At length this process has been applied to 
many other cutting implements. The work- 
man, at the beginning of his noon spell, or 
when he leaves it in the evening, . moistens 
the blades of his tools with water acidulated 
as above, the cost of which is almost nothing. 
This saves the consumption of time and labor 
in whetting.” 


TRANSPORTATION OF ToBAcco IN KEN- 
TUCKY.—The Madisonville (Ky.) Times says: 
“Forty-one hogsheads of tobacco were re- 
cently shipped by rail from this place to Hen- 
derson; twenty-five by Mr. H. A. Powell, and 
sixteen by John G. Morton & Co., at a cost of 
only three dollars per hogshead. Previous to 
the completion of the road, tobacco men have 
paid at this season of the year from eight to 
ten dollars per hogshead from this place to 
Hendegson. So it will be seen that at least 
five dollars is saved on each hogshead, and 
ever two hundred dollars on the forty-one. 
How have the people in this county done 
without railroads so long? Some people 
grumble a good deal about the railroad tax 
being burdensome, but we venture to say that 
there are but few men who would not be will- 
ing to double the tax rather than do without 





Wheat—Its Production and Consumption, - 


In a previous article I have assumed fifty. 
five acres as the average area of enclosed Jang 
in farms, and that there are three million such 
farms now under cultivation. But as dl} farms 
have only a certain portion of the land under © 
the plough, or in annual crops, I have assumed 
that only one-half can be reckoned uponii 
tillage crops, and that of those crops not over 
one-fourth (I think one-sixth nearer the fact) 
of breadth can be sown to wheat; and that 
eight bushels per acre is a high average yield, 
We soon discover that there must be an error 
somewhere in the calculation ; for at fifty-six 
bushels per. farm, we find the three milfions of 
farms only produce one hundred and sixty. 
eight miillion bushels of wheat. 

If, therefore, the statistics of the Agricultu- 
ral Bureau at Washington have any signifi- 
cance, this quantity must be considerably be- 
low the annual product ef the country. The 
consumption and production of wheat, how- 
ever, is largely over-estimated. The national 
census has been little better than a guess, but 
still it helped some, upon the principle that 
the errors corrected themselves. 

It has been assumed by some statisticians 
that the consumption of the country should 
be reckoned at five bushels per capita of our 
whole population. This is more than equal 
to a barrel of flour, in the present condition 
of our mills. For our millers would now 
think they had very poor mills, and poorer 
wheat, if they did-not average a barrel of good 
flour from four and a half bushels; and the 

flour of commerce—a barrel of one hundred 
and ninety-four pounds—is made, upon an 
average, from less than four bushels and one 
peck of wheat. Our-people are better fed than 
any other nation of people on the globe, but 
upon wheaten flour to a partial extent only. 

Corn meal enters largely into the bread food 
of nearly all families, especially the poorer 
classes. At almost every meal it is found on 
the tables of the wealthy, as well as the poor, 
and for one-half the year from Novemher to 
May, it is safe to claim that corn meal and its 
congener, buckwheat flour, form more than 
one-half of the bread food of the people— 
This, therefore, lessens the consumption of 
wheaten flour by not less than one-third. 
Before slavery was abolished, there were 
about four million of blacks whose only food 
was corn bread in some shape; and their mas- 
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a 
gave. Whoever has been in the South has 
pad frequent opportunities to realize the uni- 
yersality of “ hog and hominy,” as an article 
of diet. And herein lies the germ of an im- 

rtant fact in dietetic phenomena The ne- 

es were fed upon corn and pork, and they 
were healthy and prolific. Corn bread can 
easily supercedé Wheaten bread, so far as a 
pealthful and nourishing bread-food is con- 
cerned. 

It is safe, therefore, to assume that the four 
million of blacks and eight millions of whites 
jn the South did not consume their share of 
five bushels allowed them. The consumption 
of wheat, then, ought to be put down thus, 
assuming that in the present decade popula- 
tion will reach forty millions: 


North. ccc ccceccon ssocesecccsees secs 27,000,000 
South. cevccwcccces sesscess ocrccccece 13,000,000 
Total cccccccccccdesee csovccce 40,000,000 


The consumption will be for the North at 
four hushels, or twenty bushels to the family, 
which I still think too high. Say one hun- 
dred and eight millions for the South at two 
bushels per capita, or twenty-six millions; for 
seed thirty millions. Thus we have: 


Consumption. secees cccces secon sececs 134,000 ,000 
Seed ccccee coves coccvccccsesceccesss GO, C00 S08 
Total occ ccccescccccccces oes. 164,000,000 


This leaves a difference of only some two 
millions of bushels, in the two modes of cal- 
culation. 

Either then, there must be a wider breadth 
laid down to wheat, or a larger acreable yield, 
or the assumed facts of the census must be at 
fault. Which is it?—Rwral New Yorker. 





MANURE FOR PotaTors,—F or most things, 
well-decayed manure is far the best. The po- 
tato is an exception. For it, long straw mat- 
ter is preferable. The further South we go, 
the more necessary is it that potato manure 
should be of the most littery character, until] 
in Alabama it is pretty well known that the 
best potato crops are where the beds are coy- 
ered with straw, and a little earth thrown over 
the straw to keep it from becoming dry. 

In our own district, we haye seen excellent 
results from burying corn stalks along in the 
rows, before the furrow was thrown in oyer 
them; but still, enough is not known of the 
value of this practice to make it a general 


rule. : 
As the planting season is now at hand, we 
throw out the idea for further experiment,— 


Weekly Press, 





Agriculture of Continental Europe. 
In the recent issue of the Transactions of 
the Wisconsin State Agricultural Society, the 
Secretary, Dr. J. W. Hoyt, gives the following 
conclusions as to the Agriculture of Continen- 
tal Europe as compared with our own, these 
conclusions being reached after somewhat ex- 
tended travel in 1867: 

The agriculture of the most advanced Eu- 
ropean countries is superior to ours. 

1. In the care, labor and expense with which 
the soil is prepared for the various crops. 
Their implements of agriculture are, for the 
most part, greatly inferior to ours; but they 
make up for this deficiency in the thorough- 
ness and patience with which they use them ; 
while, in the matter of fertilizing their fields, 
there is no comparison to be made. We are 
cultivating virgin soils. They are tilling 
lands that have borne crops for centuries. 
And yet their yields are greater than ours— 
in the case of some countries, twice as large. 
The secret of which lies in the fact that there 
searcely anything is permitted to go to waste 
that would add to the productiveness of the 
soil. The farmers convert every available 
vegetable and animal substance produced on 
the farm into manure; and, not content with 
this, the cities are drained and scraped of their 
offal to add to the supply, and even the coun- 
try highways, as I have repeatedly noticed in 
the best portions of England, France, Belgium 
and Germany, are carefully gleaned of all 
casual droppings. 

2, It is superior in the attention there given 
to the rotation of crops. A farmer in the 
better portions of Germany, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, England, or Scotland, who should be 
guilty of the reckless, hap-hazard, no-system 
practiced by us, would be an anomalous char- 
acter and summarily punished by—starvation. 

8. It is pre-eminently superior in the atten- 
tion given to forestry and the extraordinary 
pains taken to make the landscape, and espe- 
cially the highways, beautiful by the planting 
of useful and ornamental trees. In Germany 
it is common to find fruit trees—the apple, the 
cherry and the pear—lining the public thor- 
oughfares for miles ; thus affording a pleasant 
shade by the way, and at the same time deli- 
cious fruits for the enjoyment alike of the 
proprietor and the wayworn traveler. ‘The 
time is sure to come, it is even now come, 
when the agriculturists of this country must 








give both thought and labor to the production 
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of timber for fuel-and mechanical uses, and 
for the improvement of climate and the pro- 
duction of fruit crops, as well as to the liberal 
planting of orchards; and the sooner they 
become impressed with this necessity the bet- 
ter. In the timbered districts there must be 
a careful saving of a sufficient amount for the 
future, and in the great prairie districts an 
early and judicious planting. Let us imitate 
Germany in this important branch of hus- 
bandry. . 

4. European agriculturists have another 
advantage over American, in the prohibition 
of domestic animals from making free ranges 
of all public highways and such Cultivated 
fields as would otherwise be more or less ex- 
posed. On the continent one may travel 
hundreds of miles without sceing a fence for 
protection against cattle. Innumerable farms, 
with a variety of valuable crops, lie side by 

. side, as if so many individual beds in one 
illimitable garden ; all live stock being either 
housed, or grazed under the care of herdsmen 
and dogs. To my eye, the effect of such a 
landscape is incomparably more pleasing, and 
it is certainly more economical management, 
where timber is scarce. 





To Keep Fowxis Heattuy.—The way I 
keep my fowls in health, I clean out the house 
once a week; put wood ashes under the 
roosts; have iron basins for them to drink 
from; whitewash inside of hen house with 
hot lime ; put a little kerosene oil on the roosts 
once a month. The main food is oats, and 
cake of scraps to pick on. I never feed but 
once a day—at noon, or when I shut them up 
at four or five P. M. When they run out, 
then give them all they will eat. In my ex- 
perience, there is mo way to get diseased fowls 
easier than to keep them stuffed; it makes 
them lazy, and they won’t work as much as 
they ought to, to keep in a healthy condition. 


I never had any gapes in chickens. When 
any fowl bégins to droop I give three large 
pills of common hard, yellow soap; ‘tis the 
best thing to cleanse a fowl I know of. I fol- 
low it for three days, give them nothing to eat 
and plenty of pure water to drink. In des- 
perate cases, give a half teaspoonful of tinc- 
ture of lobelia. It will seldom, if ever, fail 
of curing. It is avery cleansing and powerful 
medicine for fowls.—H. 0. Wheeler, Foxboro, 


Experience With Hay Tedders, 

We have been asked so many times whatig 
the practical value of the Hay Tedder op 
small farms as well as large ones, and which 
is the best for general use, that, to answer all 
these inquiries at once, we will give our 7 
experience in their use. 

In common with other farmers, we had 
felt the need of a machine for stirring hay by 
horse power, when in June, 1865, we happened 
to see, at Boston, one of Bullard’s patent, 
After a careful examination of the working 
principle of the machine, and inquiring of the 
Plow Co., who.very frankly admitted the lia-. 
bility of the forks to break, we bought a two- 
horse, eight fork one, and used it two years— 
cutting about 200 tons annually, and running 
the tedder through nearly all of it, exeept 
only such places as were rough and stony. 
Then it was sold and a one-horse American 
Tedder with sixteen forks procured to take its 
place, which for two years has received a more 
thorough trial, if possible, than the other, ag 
it has been used on all ground, however rough 
and stony, running it everywhere except in 
swales too soft to bear a horse. 

The operation of both of these tedders ig 
entirely satisfactory. The principle objection 
to the Bullard being the breakage of forks, 
which was very frequent, involving a delay of 
perhaps an hour a day on an average, for re- 
pairs. Sometimes this could be attended to 
early in the morning, at others the machine 
must stop when time was priceless, and the 
delay of an hour involved the loss of a load 
or two of hay. The American Tedder at the 
end of two years has never caused a delay of 
a moment for any purpose, and is now as good 
asnew. It is driven at a fast walk over stones 
and other obstructions a foot high and over 
any stone heap; the speed never being slacked 
or the machine thrown out of om. for such 
impediments. 

Both machines were used in all kinds of 
grass, not excepting clover. The Bullard 
Tedder throws the grass higher and faster than 
the American. It handles clover a little too 
roughly. The American picks it all up from 
the ground and leaves it light. There’s not 
much difference in the draft of Bullard’s for 
two or the American for one horse. It is as 
hard as working a horse on a two-horse mow- 
er, perhaps a trifle harder. We had no dif- 
ficulty in mowing, tedding and raking four to 
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a 
vpot term” last July. Always getting done 
in time to put it all in the barn the day it was 
qt. It is an advantage to use one horse, as it 
slows a change, giving a fresh horse for the 
rake. 

As to the practical value of the tedder,it is 
too obvious for argument. It frequently pays 
for itself in a day, in saving hay from being 
gpoiled. Ours has done this repeatedly. A 
tedder will pay for itself on a farm where there 
gre fifteen tons of hay to cut.— Vermont 
Record and Farmer. 


Good Roads. 

As we become more civilized as a people 
the fact will more and more force itself upon 
us that our common«highways are not a tithe 
as good as they ought to be, that it costs us 
twice as much in the wear and tear of horses, 
wagons and harness, and loss of time in movy- 
ing upon bad roads, as it would keep them in 
good condition. We are amazed that the 
comunity will continue from year to year 
travelling on the most execrable roads, when 
so slight an expense to each property holder 
would remedy the evil. Even in our boasted 
city of Philadelphia many parts of the-rural 
portions are so utterly neglected as to render 
them almost impassable. We know of high- 
ways that have not been touched for two 
years, and when they are attempted to be re- 
paired, it is done so negligently and ignorantly 
as to be of the least permanent service. 

In the counties throughout the Common- 
wealth, where the township authorities con- 
trol the roads, the duty could not be worse 
attended to, except in particular regions. 
The old system of allowing the tax-payers to 
work out the amount of their road taxes in 
repairing the roads, cannot be too pointedly 
condemned. It is an utter failure, and as long 
as it is continued, the condition of the roads 
will not get any better. There should be an 
independent system substituted, and men ap- 
pointed supervisors ~who know something 
about the business to be supervised, and a tax 
assessed and collected, as all other taxes are 
sufficient to insure the maintaining of the 
roads in the most thorough state of repair.— 
Germantown (Pa:) Telegraph. 








A very full stomach in a horse always 
crowds his lungs so that he cannot go fast, or 
work hard, without danger. Let this be al- 


Dry Earth for Poultry Houses. 

The employment of dry, pulverized earth, 
as the means of deodorizing poultry houses, 
appears,to be worthy of more attention, than 
it has hitherto received. The fact that from 
400 to 500 fowls can by this aid, be kept in 
one building for months together, with less 
smell than is to be found in any ordinary fowl 
house capable of accommodating a dozen 
chickens, is very conclusive as to its efficacy. 
In the building of the National Company, 
where this fact has been ascertained, seven or 
eight fowls are kept in each compartment, 
twelve feet by three feet and yet there is no 
smell or trace of moisture. 

Mr. Greyelin informs us that if a much lar- 
ger number are put into each run, the ground 
becomes moist, ceases to deodorize, and the 
birds at once become unhealthy. It should be 
stated that the droppings that fall from the 
perches during the night are removed from 
the runs each morning, and the dry earth only 
receives the manure that falls during the day ; 
this has its moisture absorbed so speedily by 
the earth, that it at once becomes pulverized, 
mixed with the soil, and ceases to smell. So 
powerful is the deodorizing effect of the earth 
that it does not require to be renewed in the 
runs for many weeks together.— London Field. 

a eee 

Tue CauirorniA STEAM PLOvGH.—The 
editor of the Butte, California, Record recently 
witnessed an experiment with the Locher 
Steam Plough, on which the inventors have 
been at work a year or two past. On this 
occasion the plough was run at odd spells dur- 
ing the day, without any particular design of 
showing what amount of work it was capable 
of doing in a given time. One gentleman, 
however, timed the machine while running 
across the field. It made four hundred feet in 
three minutes, ploughing a strip twelve feet 
wide. This is at the rate of two and one-fifth 
acres per hour, without allowance for turnings 
or stoppages, and probably when at its highest 
speed. There was a large crowd of people on 
the ground as spectators, all of whom were 
pleased with the perfermance of the little 
“dummy.” The editor asks if thirty bushels 
of wheat can be raised to an acre on land 
ploughed only three or four inches deep and 
left in a lumpy condition, what may we expect 
to raise on land worked to the depth of six 
or seven, inches, and thoroughly pulverized, 





ways kept in mind. 





as it is done by the Locher plough? 
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Depth of Covering Corn. 

A correspondent of the Germantown Tele- 
graph gives the following suggestions: 

Cover the corn carefully, and never more 
than from 1} to 2 inches deep. If planted 
deeper than this, it will be longer coming up, 
and after it comes up it will grow very well 
until it is three or four inches high, when it 
will remain stationary for ten days or two 
weeks. By examining we will find that the 
first joint is below the surface of the soil, also 
that the roots are decaying, while new ones 
are being thrown out from the joint. These 
new roots require some ten or fifteen days for 
their complete formation, and during this time 
the plant remains stationary as far as growth 
is concerned. As soon as the new roots are 
fully formed the old ones will entirely disap- 
pear, and the growth will proceed as usual. 

From actual experiments with grains taken 
from the same ear and same part of the ear, 1 
have arrived at the following result: Corn 
planted 1 inch deep came up in eight days; 
that planted 14 inches deep required nine and 
a half days; that 2 inches deep, ten days; 23 
inches deep, eleven and a quarter days; 3 
inches deep, twelve days; 3} inches deep, 
thirteen days; 4 inches deep, fourteen and a 
half days; 54 inches deep, eighteen days; 6 
inches deep, twenty-one days. The last lot 
came up and grew until about three inches 
high, when it remained stationary for a long 
time and finally died. 


An Experiment in Tobacco Planting. 
HOW TO PREPARE THE GROUND. 

A correspondent of the Southern Planter 
and Farmer gives the following leaf from his 
experience: “I submit to your readers the 
following experiment witb half an acre of 
land in tobacco: On the 20th of March, 1868, 
it was fallowed with the Watt double plough 
to the depth of about ten inches, and followed 
with a broad foot coulter with a pair of strong 
horses, cutting about six inches in the subsoil 
(or clay rather, it being a piece of poor red 
stiff land,) and turning in at the same time 
about forty wagon-loads of woods leaves. In 
a few days after I sowed broadcast two bar- 
rels best lime. May 25th—I gave the whole 
a light dressing with stable manure; then put 
in 332 lbs. Peruvian guano, 2 sacks ground 
alum salt, 2 sacks plaster, 1 bbl. flour of bone, 
ploughing and cross-ploughing thoroughly 
with shovel ploughs, then hilled up and 








planted about 10th June, cultivating in gp 
ordinary way, but hilling up very high. Top. 
ped to twelve leaves, priming high. Regy. 
1232 Ibs. of ripe superior shippin ‘ 
there being only about 300 Ibs. lugs, and they 
alniost as good as the leaf. I shall purgue tip 
same course this year with my whole 

Will farmers give their experience with the _ 
several kinds of guano and fertilizers in the 
next number of the Planter and Farmep} 
This should be done by all means.” 


Learning Calves to Drink, 


I will give you my treatment of cows and 
young calves in learning the calf to drink, | 
let the calf suck until the milk becomes good; 
this I think is the best remedy for taking the 
cake from ‘the cow’s bag. I then take the calf 
from the cow in the morning, that is, let i 
suck the last time in the morning, and leaye 
it until the next morning without offering 
anything to drink. By this time the calfis 
hungry, and will be ready to make an effort 
to drink at the first offer. I milk the coy, 
back the calf into the corner, take it by the 
under jaw with the left hand, which forces the 
mouth open; then, with some one to hold the 
dish, I dip some milk with my right hand and 
pour it in its mouth. I let go the left hand 
and force its head in the dish while it is lap- 
ping its tongue for more milk. It learns to 
drink soon. 

Taking the calf from the cow in the mom- 
ing, it will not make a noise through the day, 
and in the night it will lay quiet if the cowis 
not permitted to remain in sight—Cor. Rural 
New Yorker. 





The potato fever rages badly. During last 
week a farmer in Brandon, Vt.} sold 35 bar- 
rels Early Rose potatoes at $35 and $40 per 
barrel, five bushels Bresee Prolific, No. 2, af 
$60 per bushel, one potato of No. 4 Prolifie, 
at $30, and two of the No.6 species at $10 
each.— Ez. 





> 





It is said that when mechanics have land 
they generally give better cultivation than 
farmers and consequently have more grapes, 

, strawberries and watermelons, and ear- 
ier potatoes and cucumbers. They devote 
more care and labor to a small place and, reap 
a larger profit from it. , 


F. C. Warren, of Reading, Vt., recently lost 
a valuable cow from feeding her with hay in 
which was mixed the dried stalk and leaves 
of the common meadow poke plant. 
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sUNDAY READING. 


Very many learned men, both ancient and 
modern, do by the sign of the Son of Man un- 
derstand the Cross 8. Jerome, 8. Chrysos- 
fom, and Venerable Bede upon this place, 
affirm this sign to be no other than the sign 
of the Cross. The Ethiopian Church is so 
peremptory on this matter, that it is put into 
the articles of their creed, as learned Gro- 
tius informs us. There is hardly anything 
the ancient Fathers are*more unanimous in, 
than this. What indeed can be more honor- 
able to our Lord and Saviour, or more full of 
terror to His enemies than that the Cross of 
Christ, which they accounted foolishness, and, 
more than so, esteemed the greatest reproach 
of the Christian faith, should at that day be 
made the herald to proclaim His coming, and 
to call all nations of the world to appear be- 
fore Him? 


What shall hinder man or woman, under 
the influence of so powerful an opiate to their 
understanding, as strong drink, from proceed- 
ing to any crime? Nothing on their own 
part, for they have drunk themselves into the 
condition to be their own tempters; shame, 
fear, prudence, and reason, being all laid 
asleep. 

We must look unto heaven, to the very 


throne, the royal throne; for there sits the 
first-fruitgf mankind. He will certainly come 


‘again, leading all His hosts along with Him, 


the legions of angels, and several squadrons 
of archangels, the societies of the martyrs, 
the quires of the righteous, the tribes of the 
prophets and apostles; and in the midst of 
these immaterial camps, the King himself will 
appear in a certain unutterable and inexpres- 
sible glory. 


Why do we trouble ourselves with things 
afar off, that concern not our case? Why 
puzzle we our thoughts with mere curiosities, 
that no ways conduce to our improvement? 
Go not after these, my soul, but look to thy- 
self and thy duty. Havé we not business 
enough to provide for the coming of our Lord, 
but we must lose our time in enquiring when 
He will come? Have we not certainty enough 
in the solid arguments of faith? But we long 
to hearken after new revelations. Go not af- 
ter these, my soul, but look to thyself and thy 
duty. 


There is no oil to be bought by the foolish 
virgins, when the Bridegroom iscome. Noah 
entered the ark before the flood came; Lot 
went out of Sodom before it rained fire and 
brimstone; the children of Israel sprinkled 
the blood of the Paschal lamb on their doors 
before the destroying angel slew all the first- 
born in Egypt; in Ezekiel, in the Revelations, 
the servants of God are marked and sealed 
before God’s wrath is executed, All these are 
types, signifying that, if we mean to escape, 
we must take advantage of the time, “ agree 
with our adversary in the way, lest he pass us 
over to the judge, the judge to the sergeant, 
the sergeant to the gaoler.” ... Wherefore 
provide physic before ,thou art sick, and 
righteousness before judgment. 


All things in the world do take their time; 
the bird to build his nest and the husbandman 
to sow his seed, the mariner to go to sea, tife 
gardener to set his trees, the sick patient to 
take physic, the cook to season meats, and the 
dresser of the vineyard to gather his fruit. It 
will be too late to build in summer, to sow in 
harvest, to go to sea when the ship is launched, 
to transplant trees when they are old, to take 
physic when we are dying, to season meats 
when they are unsavory, and when winter is 
come to gather fruit. 





There is nothing between us and heaven or 
hell, but life, of all things the most fragile and 
uncertain. All this is as real as it is terrible; 
brave it as we will, this, and this only, isthe 
end of life. Eternity is not annihilated by 
our turning away our thoughts from it. It 
subsists, it advances, and death will give a 
dreadful solution to every doubt of its reality. 








Living in an age of extraordinary events 
and revolutions, I have learned from thence 
the truth, which I desire might thus be com- 
municated to posterity: that all is vanity 
which is not honest, and that there is no solid 
wisdom but in real piety. 


In the marriages of this world some only 
attend the nuptials, and it is another person 
who is married; in the Church all who attend, 
provided they come in a proper spirit, become 
the bride. 

Christian perfection, in outward conduct, 
consists not in doing extraordinary things, but 





in doing ordinary things extraerdinarily well. 
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£2 Persons ordering Gocds 
of our advertisers will confer 
a favor by stating that they 
saw the advertisement in the 
“American Farmer.” 


WORTHINGTON & LEWIS, 
Publishers. 








Baltimore Markets, May 22, 1869. 


Corrger.—Rio, 16a17  cts.. gold, according to quality; 
Laguayra 15a18 g cts., and Java 22a23}¢ cts., gold. 


Corton.—We quote prices as follows, viz: 


Grades. Upland. wr 

Ordinary...csecccccccccccesccscseseses20 &a— 
GOOd dOs...cccccccccccescccccccesccess 20 a2h¥ $ 
Low Middling .....e.esee ceeseee veces: 274 a27¥ 00 
Middling.. 2.00. cecccccccscecceses coset Maley 00 

Ferritizers.—Peruvian Guano, $88; California $70; 
Rodunda Island, $30; Patapsco Company’s, $60; Reese 
& Co’s Soluble Pacific Guano, $60; Navassa Guano, 
$30; Chesapeake Guano, $60; Flour’ of Bone, $¢0; G. 
Ober’s (Kettlewells) AA Manipulated, $70; A do. $60; 
Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate, $55; Alkaline Phos. $45; 
Baltimore City Company’s Fertilizer, $40; do., Flour of 
Bone, $60; do., Ground Bone, $45; do., Poudrette, $25; 
Baugh’s Raw-bone Phosphate, $56; Baugh’s Chicago 
Bone Fertilizer, $48; Baugh’s Chicago Blood Manure, 
$48; Maryland Powder of Bone, $48; Rhodes’ Super- 
Phosphate, $50; Rhodes’ Orchilla Guano, $30; Lister’s 
Bone Super-Phosphate $55; Berger & Butz’s Super-Phos- 
phate of Lime, $56; Andrew Coe’s Super-Phosphate of 
Lime, $60; Zell’s Raw Bone Phosphate, $56; Zell’s Su- 

r-Phosphate of Lime, $60—all per ton of 2,000 Ibs.; 

ure Ground Plaster, $14.75 per ton, or $2.25 per bbl. 
Shell Lime slaked, 6c., unslaked, 10c per bushel, at 
kilns. 

Firovur.—Howard Street Super, $5.50a6.25; High 
Grades, $7.25a8.00; Family, $8.50a10.00; City Mills 
Super, $5.50a6.25; Baltimore Family, $12.00. 


Rye Flour and Corn Meal.—Rye Flour, $6.00a6.50; 
Corn Meal, $4. 

Grain.— Wheat.—Good to prime Red, $1 70a2.00; 
White, $1.50a1.90. 


Rye.—$0.00a0.00 per bushel. 

Oats.—Heavy to light—ranging as to character from 
68a75c. per bushel. 

Corn.—White, $0 8820.84; Yellow, $0.86a0.88 per 
bushel. 


Hay anv Straw.—Timothy $23a27, and Rye Straw $16 
a$20 per ton. 

Provisions.—Bacon.—-Shoulders, 14% cents; Sides, 
16%al7 cts.; Hams, Baltimore, 20 cts. per Ib. 


Satt.—Liverpool Ground Alum, $1.90a2.00; Fine, $2 70 
a$3.00 per sack; Turk’s Island, 50a55 cts. per bushel. 


Seeps.—Timothy $—a—; Clover $—.—a—.—; Flax 
2.55. 


Tosacco.—We give the range of prices as follows: 
Maryland, 
Frosted to COMMON. o606ceeeseeses sees secess eo .00 
Bound COMMON ooo. cccess cess cece cescecvecs 
MIAN 200000 ccccce cece coccesccce coccccce 
Good to fime DroWN. 04. 2+ ceccccce cess coeess 
PARCY... coccce cocececs cccc ccc coccceccee sees 
Upper country.. ... eo coves veces cces 
Ground leaves, NEW eoeees seeseeee 
Ohio. 
Inferior to good COMMON ....44 cssecceeccees 
ee OE 
Medium to fine red and spangled ........ «. 
BD CHORES ccc cccucuness ane cece ecockes 12.00a25.00 
Fine yellow and fancy .......+ssseeee. e000. 80.00240.00 
Woot.—We quote: Unwashed, 28a80 cts.; Tub-washed, 
-43a46 cts.; Pulled 25a35 cts.; Fleece —a— cts. per Ib. 
CattLe Market.—Common, $5 00a6.00; Good to fair, 
$7.00a8.00; Prime Beeves, $8.00a9.50 per 100 Ibs. 
Sheep—Fair to good, 6u8 X cts. per Ib., gross, 
Hogs—$13.75a14.75 per 100 Ibs., net. 
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Wholesale Produce Market, 


Prepared for the American Furmer by Mewxs & Co, nO.» Produce 
Commission Merchants, 67 Exchange P| ai 


BaLtTimMoReE, May. 27, 1869, 

Burrer.—Western solid packed 32a37 cts.: 

Glades, —a—; Goshen, ‘lal. 5 Roll at 
Brgswax-—4la44 cts. 
Curgese.—Eastern, 23a25; Western, none here, 
Driep Fruit. —Apples; 14a16; Peaches, 1225, 
Eaes—2¢@ cents per dozen. 
FEatTuERs.—l.ive Geese, — to — cents. 
LaRD.—Western, 20; City rendered, 21 cts, 
TALLOW.—l1lall * cents. 
PotTato£s.—65a80 cts. per bbl. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS—JUNBE, 


Implements—Heacock & Co. 
Agricultural Steamer—Edmund Wolf. 
Premium for Essay—Edmund Wolf. 
Fertilizers—Wm. Crichton & Son. 
» B. M. Rhodes & Co. 

Sale of Cattle—C. H. Shinn. 
Belmont Stock Farm—R. Ficklin. 
Land Agency—Wedderburn, Shutts & Co. 
Chester White Pigs—J. W. & M. Irwin. 
Horse for Sale—‘*American Farmer.’’ 
Situation Wanted— - 
Agents Wanted—J. Ahearn. 

_ Johnsen, Clark & Co, 

a American Wire Co. 
Photographs—Spirit Picture Co. 
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Charles Dickens—Hans Andersen. 


#®@ THE RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Hurd and Houghton’s Editions of Dickens's Works 
are the only complete ones in the market. 


1. GLOBE EDITION. In 14 vols , 12mo, con- 
taining all the illustrations by Darley and Gilbert. $1.50 
a@ volume. 

H. RIVERSIDEEDITION., In 28 vols..crown 
8vo, containing all the illustrations by Darley and Gil- 
bert, and those by the célebrated English artists, Cruik- 
shank, Phiz, ete., from new steel plates. $2.50a volume. 

Ill HOUSEHOLD EDITION, In 54 vols,, 
16mo, containing all the illustrations by Darley and Gil 
bert. $1.25 a volume. 

IV. LARGE PAPER EDITION. In 54 vols., 
8vo, large paper, with all the illustrations in the River- 
side Edition, proof impressiens. Sold to Subscribers, at 
$5.00 a volume. 

1. They contain matter by Mr. Dickens that is in no 
other edition in America. 

2. They have also a full Index of Characters and their 
Appearances, made expressly for these Editions. 

3. They have a list of Familiar Sayings from Dickens. 


The Globe Edition of Dickens’s Works is now 
oomplete in 14 vols. 
It is the Best Cheap Edition on the Globe. 


1. The paper is good, the print clear, and the type of a 
_ size that will not injure the eyesight. 
2. The volumes are bound in extra cloth, and are of a 
convenient size and shape. 
3. It has all the i'lustrations by Darley and Gilbert. 
on The price is $1.50 fora volume of 1200 pages. $21.00 
e set. 


2 Any volume, or the set, sent free of expense 
on receipt of price. 


How to Obtain a Set of Globe Dickens, 


WITHOUT EXPENDING ANY MONEY. 


The Publishers of this Edition published also The 
Riverside Magazine for Young People, an illus- 
trated monthly; 2.50 a year, having for special contribu- 
tor, Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, the most eminent living 
Writer for the Young. For the names of sixteen new 
subscribers and $40 00, they wiil’send free of expense a 
complete set ef the Globe Dickens. 


A MAGAZINE FOR NOTHING. 


Any boy or girl who will send the names of four sub- 
scribers with $10.00, shall receive a copy for one year free 
Catalogues of Hurd and Houghton’s Publications sent 
free of postage to any addres’. Address 
HURD & HOUGHTON, 
459 Broome Street, New York., 


“One must carry the wealth of the Indies with him to the 
Indies, if he would bring it back.” r 


Persons about to travel in Europe will find advan- 
tage in procuring the following readable and 
valuable 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL 
Published by HURD AND HOUGHTON, 


1. SKETCHES ABROAD WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 
By Feuix 0. C. Dagitey. With 15 full-paged and 74 
smaller illustrations on wood. A new edition, with 
three additional vignettes, and printed on toned paper, 
In 1 volume, 4to; price in cloth, $8,50; oloth, gilt, 
$4.00; morocco, $8.00. 

2. PEABODY. Reminiscences of European Travel. By 
Anprew P. Peasopy, D. D., LL, D., Preacher to Har- 
yard University. Price $1.50. 

8. ARNOLD. The Great Exhibition, with Continental 
Sketches, Practical and Humorous. By Howagp Par 
gon ARNOLD. Price $2.25. 





———— 


4. BENJAMIN. The Turk and the Greek; or, Creed, 


Races, Society, and Scenery in Turkey, ; 
Isles of Greece. By 8S, G. W. BEnJamin. 

5. OLD ENGLAND. Its Scenery, Art, and People. B, 
James M. Hoppin, Professor in Yale Cellege, 1 
16mo. Price $2.00. aan 

6. VENETIAN LIFE. Including Commercial, Boca, 
Historical, and Artistic Notice of the Place. By Wu. 
11AM D. Howes. 1 volume, crown 8vo, Price 

7. ITALIAN JOURNEYS. . By Witttaw D, , 
Author of “Venetian Life.” 1 volume, crown yg, 
Price $2 00. 

8. PILGRIM’S WALLET; or, SCRAPS OF TRA 
gathered in England, France, and Germany, By 
BERT Haven. 1 volume, 16mo,; cloth. Price $2.0, 


je- 





NOTICE. 


PRINDLE’S 
’e” Agricultural Steamer, 


‘‘Fgepine Cookep Foop ror Stock.” 


The manufacturers and proprietors of 


Prindle’s Agricultural Steamer 


Offer a Premium. of Fifty Dollars for the first, 7 
Dollars for the second, and Twenty Dollars for the 
best new and original Essay on ‘‘Cooked Food for Stock,” 
They propose to place all. manuscript that may be for. 
warded to “Office of Practical Farmer,” No. 18 N 
13th st., Philadelphia, up to the Ist day of Augusg next, 
in the hands of Paschall Morris and Dr. A. L. Elwyn, of 
Philadelphia, and S. E Todd, Esq., of the New York 
Times, to determine the merits of the several articles.— 
The articles selected by these gentlemen as the best; the 
second best, and third best, the premium will be paid for 
them; and they are to be the property of Savery & Co, 
Philadelphia, and D. R. Prindle, East Bethany, N. Y, 
All rejected manuscript to be returned to the writers, 
je-1t 


Rust and Smut in Wheat and (ats, 
The Caustic Potash Phosphate 


«“ PERSICATOR.” 


A fine, dusty powder, sown as plaster, it reaches every 
plant and destroys the spores of these pests—Rust, Smut 
and Insects every where 

One bushel will save an acre of wheat, and pay seven 
fold as a permanent manure thereafter. 

&7 Try only one barrel, leaving the rest of the field 
unmanured by the Persica'or for comparison. 

Price $40 per ton. 

Send for a Circular to 
WM. CRICHTON & SON. 

Wood street, Bowly’s wharf, 
Baltimore, 





je-1t 


Belmont Stock Farm. 


I am breeding thorough bred Horses, the Imported Per- 
cheron Norman Horses, and the Black Hawk Branch of 
sere Morgan Stock, and have geldings of the latter for 
sale. 

My cattle are pure-bred Short. Horns, and have them of 
all uges for sale. 

Also Albemarle Improved Hogs, (a oross of Chester 
White and Kentucky Woburn,) better suited to rough 
a and the Chester White’s the best, when well cared 

r. ’ 


8S. W. FICKLIN, 
Near Charlottesville, Va. 








je-tf 
SPIRITUALISM Véetorious /— 
Sample of Spirit Photographs 


MYSTER * sent on receipt of 25c, Address 


Spirit Picture Co., 34 Liberty st., N. ¥, je-lt 
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THE 


‘PERSICAT OR.” 
Or Peach Manure. 


SOLUBLE PHOSPHATE 
OF POTASH. 


The exterminator of RUST, SPORES and INSECTS 
that infest the CORN and WHEAT. 

The “Top-dressing” for GRASS and CLOVER. 

for TOBACCO and CORN it affords the most concen- 


trated form of 
SOLUBLE PHOSPHATES AND POTASH. 
The food which forms the mineral part of the plant, so 
ell known to all intelligent planters, furnishing the 
very elements that are removed with every crop, and are 
deficient in cultivated soils both in EUROPE and AMER- 
[CA, and in all farm manures. 
CHEAPER THAN WOOD ASHES 
Supplying the peculiar elements of the PEACH. 
ORCHARDS manured with the ““PERSICATOR” bore 
jast year abundantly amid ““HuNDREDs oF THOUSANDS OF 
Tages’ in the same neighborhood, net thus manured, 
that did not yield a single Peach 

DISEASED TREES, with yellow leaves, under the in- 
fluence of the “*‘PERSICATOR,” produced a dark green 
foiage in a few weeks. 

CORN stands “‘to a hill,” even in the midst of other 
hills, injured by the insect, that were not manured by it. 

No LIME should be applied to land without its co-oper- 
ation, as its influence is largely increased as lime, and. 
when slacked with it, other advantages result in the eco- 
nomical use of the Potash. 

For sale by WM. CRICHTON & SON, 

Agents and Patentees, 
Bowly’s wharf, 


je-It Baltimore, Md. 


Tobacco Culture. 


Important Correspondence with Messrs. 
Thos. J Hall & Co., Prominent Tobacco 
Commission Merchants. 





Battimorg, May 11, 1869. 
Messrs. Thos J. Hall & Co.,: 

Gents —You will greatly oblige by giving us any infor- 
mation you may have, reports form customers, &c., in 
reference to the application of Rhodes’ Tobacco Manure. 

Your early reply will confer a favor on, 


Yours truly, 


[Signed] B. M. Raopzgs & Co, 





BALTIMORE, May 12, 1869. 


Gentlemen—Y our note of May 11th came to hand yes- 
terday. As regards the efficacy of your Tobacco Manure, 
we can but say. that in the only case it came under our 
personal knowledge, it proved very effective, there bein; 
such a decided difference between the Tobacco fertili 
and that not, as to impress most favorably those who 
witnessed its effects. The application which came under 
our personal knowledge was used on the farm of Mr. T. J. 
Hall, Jr., and its effects were witnessed by Mr. T. J. Hall 
of our house, Mr. Benj. Tongue, Mr. Wm Sherbert, Col. 
R. T. Estep, Capt. Robert Perry, all of whom live in the 
neighborhood, and by Dr. Hammond Stewart, of Calvert 
county. The application was about two hundred pounds 
to the acre, and its effects very marked in the growth of 
the Tobacco. 
Respectfully, yours, 


[Signed] Taomas J. Hart & Co. 
Messrs. B. M. Ruopgs & Co., 


je-1t 82 South street. 





THE 
Old Dominion 


LAND AGENCY, 


WEDDERBURN, SHUTTS & CO. 


OFFICES: 


PHGENIX HALL, corner King and 
Royal streets, 
ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


ROOM No. 1 INTELLIGENCER 
BUG{LDING, cor. 7th and D sts., 
Wasuineton, D. C. 


Has for sale 100,000 Acres of im- 
proved and unimproved Land in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. 

Send for Catalogue of Lands. 

Kea Publishers of the ‘‘Commer- 
cial Advertiser.’’ Subscription $1 
per annum. je-3t 





PRINDLE’S 
AGRICULTURAL 


STEAMER, 


FRUIT GROWERS, 
STOCK FEEDERS, 
DAIRYMEN, &c. 





This Steamer has now been in use fcr several years, is 
perfectly safe, and a most complete invention for 


Cooking Food for Stock, Scalding Hogs, 
And for GENERAL CULINABY PURPOSES. 


Mr. 8. L. Hyatt, of Huntingdon, Pa., writes: “I use 
my Steamer chiefly in the canning of fruit; it answers 
the purpese to my fullest expectation, * * and 
would not be without one at double its cost.”’ 

Messrs. Frank L, Morling and Chas. W. Beatty, of this 
city, have each a Prindle Steamer in use “for six months 
past,” of which they speak in the highest terms as to its 
great value for cooking, steaming and boiling purposes, 
and say they would not be without them. 


The Steamer is for sale by 
EDMUND WOLF, 


31 Light street, Baltimore. 


Send for Circular. je 4t 
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Drags, Chen cals, We. 


COLEMAN & ROGERS, 
No. 173 Baltimore street, 


Have a large and carefully selected stock of pure 
Drugs and Chemicals—also a large assortment 
of TRUSSES, Abdominal Supporters, Shoulder 
Braces, Eng. Bougies and Catheters, Suspensary 
Bandages, Gum Elastic and Glass Pessaries, 
Glass, Metal and Rubber Rectum and Vaginaf 
Syringes, and Hyperdermic Syringes—to which 
they invite the attention of Physicians and the 
afflicted. Also the following 


Natural Mineral Waters, 


Direct from the Sprines, to which they are con- 


N. W. SLADE & 
PROPRIETORS OF THE: 9 
CANTON AGRICULTURAL W 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery 

Improved Double and Triple Screen ' 

JF DISTIE FANS. 
CORN SHELLERS, four sizes; Improved MARY, 
HAY AND FODDER CUTTERS, three siges, 

2 Southern Giant Cider Mills, ty 


HORSE POWERS and THRESHERS, Improved Rigg 
THRESHERS and FANS, FARM MIULS, for G 

all kinds of Grain, PLOWS, HARROWS and cy; 
VATORS 


Maryland Farmer Steel Tooth Rake, 

























stantly adding other Waters of any merit, as Fem 
they are introduced, and consumers can rely 
upon their freshness and purity: — is 
St. Catherines, Blue Lick, , == Fg 
Missisquoi, Bitter Kissengen, ie yy) Ree LY uss 
Congress, Bedford, BQ See s B | 
Excelsior Saratoga, Vichy, SS Sis Hace | 
Star Saratoga, Rockbridge Alum, 5) ae 
High Rock Saratoga, Healing, 2 = —— : Ip 
Washington, (Chalybeate,) Coyner’s Sulphur, : SS Sos 
Sharon Sulphur, Seltzer, The only independent Tooth Rake in the country; each ia rs 
Kissengen, Empire Saratoga, Rake has 20 Steel Teeth. Farmers and dealers would do , 
Greenbrier White Sulpher, + ety well to send their orders early. by yo 
Augusta Alum ermont Spring 
Alleghany, Jordan Sulphur, Warehouse, 172 W. Pratt st., ee 
je-3t Bedford Alum and Iodine. may-6t BALTIMORE, Mp, clear 
Alderney Cattle at Public Sale. | SITUATION WANTED, 
The Subscriber will offer at Public Sale at his residence | 4 tl ho h ical 
at Haddonfield, New Jersey, six miles from Philadelphia, Geatenee whe hae 0 praction\ qnquatetanes Sie 
on the 24th of June, 1869, about 50 head of choice fine bred AGRICULTURE and HORTICULTURE, M 
Alderneys. Among them are many fine cows, some excel- | Obtained by 17 or 18 years’ experience in Maryland, Ore 
lent stock Bulls, and promising Yearlings of both sexes. | wishes a situation. Reference given. Adiress A. B, lie | 
This herd has been carefully selected from the best | Office of “‘American Parmer,” je-lt Cou 
sources and judiciously bred under my personal supervi- clot 
sion. Gentlemen desiring to obtain animals of this popu- $10.00 PER DAY GUARANTEED clea 
_ sagt oy ee rae gay tg Cae SeE Ss Seep Agents to sel] the Home Sautt_e Sewinea Macuring. It sgl 
y makes the LOCK STITCH, ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES, has the =e 
; . | under feed, and is equal in every respect to any Sewing 
Four (4) Highly Bred Young Horses Machine ever invented. Price $25. Warranted for5 
Sale to commence at 12 o’clock. Catalogues on day of | years. Send for circular. Address Jounson, Ciarkk 
Co., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo Co 


e. 
Trains leave Philadelphia via Camden & Atlantic R. R. 
at 8, 9, and 10.15. 
Returning leave Haddonfield at 3.15, 4.15 and 6.45 o’clk. 


je-1t C. H. SHINN. 














FOR SALE. 


A handsome Chesnut Sorrel MARE, 153g hands high, 
perfectly sound and kind; has been used on a farm for 
the last three years; goes wel} in harness or under saddle. 

Sold for want of use. Apply at 

“AMERICAN FARMER” Office, 


je-1t No. 4 South street, Baltimore, Md. 


june 3t 








PURE-BRED CHESTER WHITE PIG68, 
Persons wishing to improve their stock, should remem- 
ber that we breed and ship our own stock. For particu 
lars;address J.W. & M. IRWIN, Penningtonville, Chester 
county, Penn. je-lt 


NOTICE TO FARMERS. 

Having been appointed by Messrs. Buchan €@ Co ,as 
Agent for their CRESYLIC and CARBOLIC COM- 
PUUNDS in Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, 
West Virginia and Kentucky, I am prepared to ship to 
Farmers and others at earliest notice. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 
FRANK LEWIS, Agent, 

No. 4 South street, Baltimore. 


A WATCH FREE 


GIVEN GRATIS to every live man who will act as agent 
in a new, light, and honorable business paying $30 a day. 





feb 








No gift enterprises. No humbug, No money wanted in 
advance, Address R. Monroe Kennedy & Co., Pittsburg Pa. 
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Cresylic ana Carbolic Soap 
SAPONACEOUS COMPOUNDS, 


ge For Farmers, Gardeners and Stock Raisers, and for use in 
the Dwelling and Out Houses—comprising 


Garbolic Disinfecting Soap, Cresylic Soft Soap, Cattle 
Plague Preventive, Foot Rot Ointment, 


SHEEP DIP AND PLANT PROTECTOR, 





No. 1, Laundry, Salt Rheum and Toilet Soaps. 








Five Points House of Industry, 155 Worth St. 
New York, Nov. 15, 1867. 


Messrs. Bucuan & Co.—Gentlemen—Some months 
since we purchased a large building, which had been 
used as a tenement establishment for thirteen years, and 
was occupied by some ninety familics. We tore away 
partitions, turning between three and four hundred rooms 
into less than one hundred. We found the walls and 
floors perfectly infested with vermin. We used freely, in 
cleansing, the CRESYLIC SOAPS manufactured 
by your firm, and with the very best results, as the bugs 
t., etc., have entirely disappeared. We propose to continue 
M, its use in cleaning our dormitories, hoping then to keep 
clear of a plague so common to all housekeepers in cities. 
D $. B. HALLIDAY, Supt. 
h 





Brooxirn, November, 1867. 


M. C. Epit, Agent for Sale af James Bucuan & Co’s, 
8B Cresylic Soaps, dc.—Dear Sir—We have had the Cresy- 
it’ lic Soap used in the Raymond Street Jail and County 

Court House; and in washing and cleansing prisoners’ 
2% clothing, cells, ctc.; and we are so much pleased with its 
cleausing, disinfecting and insect-destroying effects, that 


It we not only continue its use in above places, but recom- 
the mend that it should be generally used for those purposes. 
ing JOHN L. RYDER, 
ri STEPHEN CLARK. 
rk D. 8. VOORHIES, 


Committee on Jails of Supervisors of Kings County, N.Y. 





Corpus Curist!I, Texas, March 15, 1868. 


Messrs. Jas. Bucuan & Co.—Gentlemen: Your Sheep 
Dip is wonderful in its effects. I have dipped 2150 head 
with nine month's fleeces on their backs. It is now three 
weeks since, and no scratching as yet. Your Dip is far 
superior to tobacco, not so disagreeable or unpleasant, 
; much less trouble and more permanent. 

I have used it on horses when diseased with a species 
. of mange or itch, and it has the same good effect as on 
sheep. F. W.SHAEFFER. 


arr a+ 








Frm numerous RECOMMENDATIONS of Cresylic Compounds the fotlowing are selected as being 
specially valuable : 


Betton, Bet Co., Texas, July 10, 1868. 


Mgsers. Bucsan & Co.—Gentlemen—The compounds 
of the cresylic acid sent me some months since, have been 
thoroughly tested by myself and neighboring flockmas- 
ters. All agree with myself that, as disinfectants and 
remedies to cure scab, kill screwworm and prevent its 
return, healing old gangrenous sores and wounds, killing 
and driving away flies, these preparations are without 
a rival, and should be within reach of every stock raiser 
in Tezas. 

Respectfully, H. J. CHAMBERLIN, 
President. Texas Wool Growers Association. 


Sours Korrrrent, N. Y., Jan. 31, 1868. 
Masses. Jas, Buonan & Co.—Dear Sirs—I have used 
your Cresylic Compound, or Sheep Dip, on some calves, 
and find it sure death to lice. Can confidently recom- 
mend it for destroying vermin. I think it gives the hair 
a glossy appearance, and shall use it on all my stock, 
8. R 





American Agriculturist, April 8, 1868.- 

Lice on Cattle and Sheep.—The Spring is the season 
when most annoyance is caused by these parasites. We 
have so many letters, asking for and recommending cures 
that we are induced again to allude to that wonderfully 
effective destroyer of such vermin, Carbolic Acid. 
This is used in the ferm of soaps, which may be easily 
applied in water, making a moderately strong suds. 
Cresylic Acid is a cognite substance, almost always asso- 
ciated with carbolic acid, and under the trade-name of 
Cresylic Soap an excellent article is advertised and 
furnished. We have employed this soap to rid our shelves 
of ants, our cupboards of cockroaches, poultry of lice, 
dogs and cats of fleas, and not having any occasion to 
use it upon our horses or neat stock, have supplied ac- 
quaintances whose stables were infected. We have everr 
prescribed a bath of Cresylic Soap and water fora newly 
arrived immigrant, and in every case of its application 
have had the satisfaction of learning of its efficacy. 
Farewell to mercurial ointment, that efficient but very 
dangerous article in careless hands. So long as we can 
obtain carbolic compounds we banish it. 


The value of these compounds, for which Letters-Patent have been granted, is fully established as 
Disinfectants, Antiseptics, and Destroyers of Insect and Fungus Life wherever found, 


Manufactured by JAS. BUCHAN & CO., New York. 
For Sale at SOUTHERN AGENCY, No. 4 South st., 


BALTIMORE, Md., 
FRANK LEWIS, Agent. 
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(KEEP FOR REFERENCE.) BY 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
SOAT 








<r CLASS 








Length,........+0++++--from 1 to 2and 8 | Around the Waist under th Bt 

AIM .es.ses-ceeescecceses seed to 5 and 6 | Height a> Ones 
Around the Breast under the Coat......7 | Weight cov..cecseccaseess ; Tbe, 
VEST. zi 

Length, from 1 to 18, with last two Coat Measures, 428 oe 

PANTALOONS. ie - 

Outside Seam from top of Waistband..10 | Around the Waist under the Coat,.....9) a 
Inside Leg Seam from Crotoh. ......+...12 | Around the Hips under the Coat... 

SHIRTS. 2ms , 

Around the Neck under Cravat, 16, with all the Coat Measures, ] © g 

Gentlemen at a distance can order their Clothing by the above system of Nd 2 " 

which can be taken by any one, whether a tailor or not. All orders will have Oo t 
and careful attention, ana be filled with striot reference to the well-earned reputation of 

the House for TASTEFUL and SUBSTANTIAL Clothing. Prices guaranteed to Zt 

lower than Merchant Tailoring Establishments generally. Samples of Materials, wht . 

prices sent by mail, when desired. > 

a 

e 

NOAH WALKER & CO . 

Wholesale & Retail Clothiers, § ¥ 
’ 
































cnne 


Washingfon Building, 


Baltimore St. bet. Calvert and Light Sts. 


Opposite Adams’ Express Office, ’ 


BALTIMORE, MD, 


























e A FINE sTocE OF vow. 
r) ' LE 
sep-tf GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, poe 
and ¢ 
three 
J. G. PROUD & SONS, BERRY BOXES, Pow 
: Hallock & Colby’s Patents Improved. or Cl 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE, a — oe a oe =~ Neat, <4 
“ strong, and well ventilated. ut together without tacks, e 
63 Second St., Baltimore, Pint and quart size. Also a new style of Berry Basket chip 
pest ber 4 —_ te ca yoy Rees ot went g > * &c- hes Fo 
t the factories of the Rochester*Grape and Be 
FIRE DEPARTMEST. Co., Rochester, N. ¥., and Benton Harbor, Mich. A 
tna Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn. Address H. N. PECK & CO. The 
Merchants’ Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn. Circulars seat free. mar-6t 
Springfield F. & M. Insurance Company, Mass. 
People’s Fire Insurance Company of Worcester, Mass. r 
— vine Seseeneees Ns of — Cock ESTABLISHED IN 1837. o- 
onkers a~d New York Insuranee Co. of New York, 
Germania Fire Insurance Company of New York, WILLIAM BROWN & SO N, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. AI 
tna Life Insurance Company, Hartford , Connecticut, th ja Se maar FF 
Good BA large and choice assortment of Gold and Silver 
The School of the Shepherd, Watches, Chains, Rings, Pins, Sleeve Buttons, Gold and 
For Boarding and Day Schoiars, Silver Pencils, Bracelets, Spectacles, &c. 
BALTIMORE, MD. jan-ly S.E#.Cor, Baltimore and Charles sts., Baltimore. j 
This school under the direction of the Sisterhood of 


the Good Shepherd, is in a healthful and delightful part 
of the city, facing the Southwest corner of Franklin 
Square. The _— ladies are under the gonstant super- 
vision of the Sisters, and the religious teaching is in the 
hands of Rev. C. W. Rankin, Rector of St. Luke’s Church. 

Trems—payable half yearly in advance—for Boarding 
Scholars, $800. 

The only extra charges are fer Music, Modern Langua- 
gos and Drawing. 

Applications to be made to the Sister Superior, 504 West 
Fayette street, Baltimore. nov-tf 


FERTILIZERS. 

Fine Ground Bones, Poudrette, Baynes’ Fertilizer, 
GUANOS, PHOSPHATES, GROUND PLASTER, LIME, 
And all kinds of FERTILIZERS, for sale by 

THOS. BAYNES, 
No.139 McElderry’s wie 
Foot of Marsh Mar 
Battimons, Mp. 





feb-tf 





Gaehle’s Piano Manufacturing Company. 
(Gold Medal awarded in 1865 by the Maryland Institute. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


N. E. Cor. Eutaw and Fayette sts., Balto., Md. 
oct-tf 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, and 
is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the 
market sold for less than $40. All others are infringe- 
ments, and the seller and user are liable to prosecution 
and imprisonment. Full particulars free. Address W. 








A. HENDERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. may-3t 
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New York State Agricultural 


WORKS. 
ESTABLISHED 1830. 


THRESHING MACHINES 
HORSE POWERS &C._| 


Manufacturers of Wheeler's RAILWAY CHAIN HORSE 
POWERS, for one, two and three horses. 

LEVER POWERS, for four or six, and eight or ten 
horses Wheeler’s THRESHERS and CLEANERS thresh 
and clean the grain fit for market, Are used with two or 
three Horse Railway Power, or four or six Horse Lever 


Power. 
The celebrated GEISER THRESHER and SEPARATOR 


or CLEANER, used with eight or ten Horse Lever Power, 
Has no apron or sieves; self-regulating blast, and cleans 
the grain fit for market witbout waste. Is the best ma- 


ehine in the world 
Shingle Machines, Atiantic Cotton Gin, Wood-Sawing 


Machines, Horse Forks, &e. 
All machines made by us guaranteed as represented, 
The best machines are cheapest to buy. Address 
WHEELER, MELICK & CO., Albany, N. Y., 
Or GEISER THRESHING MACHINE CO., 
may-3t Racine, Wis. 


Shell Lime, 


FOR BOILDING OR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES, 
For Sale in any quantity, 
AT MY KILNS, 
Back Basin; and Pennsylvania Ave. 
NEAR ROSS STREET. 


The undersigned is prepared to deliver on board of 
vessels, or at any railroad depot in the city. 
&7” A liberai commission allowed merchants on orders. 


Office, No. 176 West Falls avenue, 
BALTIMORE, 
W. H. OLER. 


Stock for Sale. 


A Herd of Devon Cattle, from 20 to 30-~thorough bred 
—also a number of Valuable Horses, and Coliz, among 
which are several fine road horses and two Superior 
Brood Mares, 5 













| 
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oct-lyr 





Tsomas Hvea.ert, 


S. S. STEVENS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Cabinet Furniture, 
MATTRESSES, CHAIRS, 


axD 

Every Article pertaining to the business. 
WAREHOUSE AND OFFICE, 

No. 3 SOUTH CALVERT STREET, 


FACTORY, No. 6 LOW STREET, 
oct-ly BALTIMORE, Mp. 


EVERY FARMER, 
GARDENER and FRUIT GROWER is invited tosend for 
‘‘ Best's Improved Fruit Tree and Vine Insect 
Destroyer and Invigorator.’ 

Improved and Patented June 2d, 1868, after EIGHT 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE with the old “Invigorator,” 
and is far superior to it. 

Having, on the 4th day of June, 1868, purchased all 
the right, title and interest in this Patent and Patented 
Composition, for the whole United States, I am now pre- 
pared to furnish samples of this Invaluxble Preparation, 
as a test of its merits, with a view to selling Territorial 
Rights for its manufacture, use and sale. As an insect 
exterminator it may be depended on as the safeguard of 
orchards and field crops, securing them from the ravages 
of all insects destructive to fruit trees, vines and vegeta- 
tion, such as Peach Grub, Borer, Curculio, Locust, Bark 
Louse, Wevil, Army Worm, Bole Worm, Wire Worm, 
Cut Worm, Canker Worm, Caterpillar, Striped Potato 
Bug, Rose Bug, Currant Worm, &. Asa FERTILIZER 
and INVIGORATGR its power is manifested in the res- 
toration of diseased and neglected trees and vegetation, 
and the perfect and abundant maturity of fruit wherever 
it is properly — A reliable Agent wanted in every 
county in the U.8, For pamphlet, testimonials, and in- 
formation, address J. AHEARN, 

je-1t No. 5 P. 0. Avenue, Baltimore, Md. _ 


BOWER’S 
COMPLETE MANURE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
HENRY BOWER, Chemist, 
PHILADELPHIA 
; MADE FROM 
Super-Phosphate of Lime, Ammonia & otash. 
WARRANTED FREE FROM ADULTERATION, 


This Manure contains uli the elements to produce large 
crops of all kinds, and is highly recommended by all 
whe used 1, also by dtatinguished chemists who have, 
by analysis, tested its qualities. 


Packed in Bags of 200 lbs. each. 
DIXON, SHARPLESS & CO., 
AGENTS, 
39 South Water and 40 South Delaware Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
FOR SALE BY 
WILLIAM REYNOLDS, 
79 SOUTH STREET, Baltimore, Md. 
And by dealers generally throughout the country. . 
For information, address Henry Bower, Philadelphia, 











may-2t Easton, Md. 











mar-ly . 
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AMERICAN FARMER 


PURCHASING AGENG 


FOR THE CASH PURCHASE OF 


FERTILIZERS, 
IMPLEMENTS, 
MACHINERY, 
TREES, PLANT 
And SEED 


And other articles required by Farmers and Planté 


<=> Without Charge of Commission to our Subscribers, 


Having no personal interest whatever in any of the above mention 
we are enabled to make unbiassed selection, and we will purchase fra 


such sources only as are believed to be entirely reliable. 


Ba Purchases made for CASH only, and orders must be accompanied 
a remittance to cover cost, . 
ADDRESS: 
WORTHINGTON & LEWIS, 


“American Farmer” Purchasing Agency, 


No. 4 South street, Baltimore ~ 
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“SINCLAIR & CO., 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


| fgricultural Implements and Machinery, 


GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


[GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS, 


No. 62 LIGHT STREET, Baltimore. 


y e have on hand the following PREMIUM LABOR SAVING MACHINES, which will be sold at 
i imes at the lowest market prices, viz: 


' INCLAIR’S PATENT CORN STALK, FODDER and SUGAR 
4 CANE CUTTER and MASTICATOR, 

[Sinclair's Patent Screw Propeller Straw and Hay Cutters, 

FOR HAND AND HORSE POWER, 
eading’s Patent Horse Power CORN SHELLER and Cleaner, 
HAND AND POWER.CORN SHELLERS 
OF DIFFERENT PATTERNS AND SIZES, 
PLANTATION GRIST MILLS, all sizes, 


Made from Cologne and French Burr.Stoues, or Iron Cones. 


PORN & COB CRUSHERS & CORN MEAL MILLS Combined. 


“NEW YORKER” SELF-RAKE REAPER AND 
REAPER AND MOWER COMBINED. 


This Reaper took the Gold Medal at the Great Field Trial held at Auburn, WV. Y., in July, 1866, 
as the best Self-Rake on the ground, 


Monitor Mowers---3 Sizes, 


This Mower we ean recommend as the best in use. 


: BUCKEYE AND CASES RIDING SULKY CORN, TOBACCO AND COTTON 
CULTIVATORS. 


i Maryland Self-Discharging Hay and Grain Rakes, 
3 THE BEST IN USE. 
SINCLAIR & CO'S IMPROVED CORN PLANTER, 
| PRICE’S PATENT PREMIUM COTTON PLANTER, 
ALDEN’S PATENT HORSE HOE, 
HORSE POWERS, all: the different patterns and ‘sizes; 
THRASHERS AND SEPARATORS, 
THRASHERS AND STRAW CARRIERS, 
WHEAT GLEANEDS, Revolving Hay Rakes, 


GRAIN CRADLES, with iron brace, our own'make. WHEAT and GUANO DRILLS, PLOWS, 
HARRO WS and CULTIVATORS, PLOW and MACHINE CASTINGS. 


The above named Machines are our own manufacture, and such as we can recommend with 
confidence to our friends and customers. 


All goods made and sold by us guaranteed to give entire satisfaction. 


mar-tf R. SINCLAIR & CO. 















































“POOLE & HUNT 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILER 
STEAM FIRE ENGINES, 
LEPPEL’s 


w= PATENT AMERICAN 
DOUBLE TURBINE 


WATER: WHEEL 


MORRELL’S 


DEEP WELL & FORCE PUMP, 


Saw Mills, Mining Maciinery, Portable Grist Mil 
ROBERTS’ BURR REGULATOR, 


Flouring Mill Machinery, Cotton Serews, Shafting, Pulleys and Hangel 
. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. marly 


HEACOCE & CoO., 
(SUCCESSORS TO JOHN M. GRIFFITH & CO.) 


NGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT AND SEED WiREHOUS 


Nos. 41 and 43 N, Paca st., Baltimore, Md. 


12) 


Call and examine their justly celebrated Buckeye Self-Discharging Wheel Horse Rakes, ] 











Tornado Thresher and eaner, mete san other Horse Powers, Bullard s HAY TEDDE 
Swift's Lawn Mower, He y and Cotton Presses, Aldep’s Thill Hoe and Cultivator, Tingley 
Improved BUTTER CHURN, Cook’s Sugar Evap Victor CANE MILLS; Wheats 
Guano Drills, best in use; STRAW CUTTERS, proved ‘kinds; CORN SHELLER 
by hand and horse power; Portable Cider and Mills and Presses; Woodruff’s Porta 
Barometers, Rundall’s Horse HAY FORKS, ‘and Cast Tron PLOUGHS, Plough Cag 
ings, Plough Handles, HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, GRAIN CRADLES, English @ 
American Mowing Scythes, Rev olving Horse Hay Rakes; HICKORY HAND-RAKES 
our own manufacture, warranted to be s superior to any in the market. i 
Iso, Clover and Timothy Seed, Orchard Grass, Kentucky Blue Grass, Herds Grass See 
Oats, Corn, Potatoes, and a general assortment of GARDEN SEEDS and FERTILIZE ER 
nd for Circular and Price List. wt 























